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Apostles of Co-marrom 


Criticisms of the Guild Method: 

Objection: “We have no time within the busy school day to tackle 

this.” 
Reply: The Catholic Evidence Guild applied to teaching religion 
in secondary schools does require more time than the usual manner ot 
teaching. It suggests, however, that most of its pupil activity takes 
place outside class time. The public ‘‘disputatio” always takes place 
on a Sunday afternoon or a free evening. Pupils consult their teacher 
out of school hours. Groups gather in private homes to consult ref- 
erences. Groups meet after school to plan their campaign. 

The Guild Method is not an easier way to teach religion. Its 
claim is that it is a better way, which does cost the teacher more effort. 
The Method does mean extra work, extra preparation, extra care, 
especially in seeing that no objections are left half answered, no prob- 
lems left unsolved. It means additional reading for us, consulting the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, keeping in touch with contemporary Catholic 
literature, working out schemes for essays, giving spare moments to 
lecturers and to poor orators who will need extra practice. But if all 
this means sacrifice, sacrifice is the seal we look for in our choice of 
ways and means to serve the Divine Master. We are not looking for 
methods that will lighten our burden, but which will lighten the burden 
that atheism and indifference and ignorance have placed on His Sacred 
Shoulders. 

Objection: “This Method, if enthusiastically followed—and it is 
not a contribution otherwise,—may interfere with the success of our 
schools at the Public Examinations.” 

Reply: The principle of “payment by results” is so thoroughly bad 
in practice that it has been discarded in education to-day. The prin- 
ciple of “recognition by results” is also unsound. 

Our people are not the wealthy and privileged class. They need a 
pread-and-butter use for the education of their children. To meet 
their demands, our schools must get results in the public examinations 
because they open the doors of appointments in the ccmmercial, indus- 
trial, governmental, and professional ways of life. Through the public 
examinations our pupils face an interview, fill an application form, or 
enter any of the learned professions on an equal footing with pupils 
from other schools. Therefore results are necessary ; otherwise our 
pupils are denied their rightful chance. 

But is the rush and race for brilliant results in the public examina- 
tions essential? Does a long list of distinctions in the Leaving Exami- 
nations win the applause of the thoughtful as much to-day as it did 
some decades back? I believe not. There is a growing distrust of 
public examinations as measurements of those qualities which make for 
the full life. To-day the thoughtful look upon glittering results as 
unhealthy, savouring of cramming and expert coaching. The fashion 
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of parading results in the press has built up in the minds of many par- 
ents a fallible sense of values, namely, that the schools with the best 
results are necessarily the best schools. - Our Catholic parents follow 
the flock in holding such a view. Yet, when a boy or girl with a string 
of distinctions to credit, abandons the practice of the faith within a 
few years of leaving school, the parent finds little consolation in the 
memory of those outstanding results. Catholic parents expect their 
schools to work miracles for their children. That is why they were 
built, and that is why they are maintained with labour and_ sacrifice 
immeasurable. If under the pressure of external examinations the 
teaching of religion is shelved, or a time insufficient given to it, v.g., 
half-an-hour a day, or a time unsuitable in the daily horarium, or per- 
haps omitted altogether when the pupils enter the run home for the 
public examinations, we are masquerading as Catholic educators, and 
we lessen the importance of religion in the eyes of the pupils, and we 
dethrone religion from its rightful place in the hearts of the teachers. 

Once we admit that pupils of secondary school age build their 
characters better through the teaching of religion along Guild prin- 
ciples, then we must make time for it, or we shall be false to our calling. 

Objection: “The diocesan syllabus of Christian Doctrine is already 
overloaded.” 

Reply: In Australia there is no national syllabus: each diocese 
draws up its own. If teachers believe that the prescribed courses are 
too heavy, they should be given an opportunity to make known their 
views, and they should be heard and heeded. They are in the opera- 
tional areas and can test their instruments in action. The base head- 
quarters is foolish not to be guided by them. 

In the teaching of religion to-day we want a spirit of offensive, 
more imagination, more enterprise in teachers. A detailed syllabus, 
prescribing minutely what is to be done, and how it is to be taught, 
will help the nervous, anxious, unimaginative teacher, as a pen protects 
and controls a flock of sheep. To prescribe such a guide-book is to 
kill initiative and put the daring teacher into a straight-jacket. The 
teacher who personalises the teaching of religion wins pupils. He 
must not be weighted with a too directive syllabus. 

There is in youth something that easily takes fire, and the fuse is 
inspiration. Unless the teacher has time and encouragement to enthuse 
over the Faith, and to prepare and deliver his talks from which sparks 
fly that may fuse the enthusiasm of some member of his class, we will 
slowly but surely kill something very precious. Religion is caught more 
than taught. The teacher’s personality will win more for Christ if it 
has time to bloom and flower during the religion period. 


The practical problem is: how can we urge the majority of our 
Brothers and teaching Sisters to dare more, to break the apron strings 
of the syllabus, and to try something different? I am sure that every 
diocesan inspector of schools will gladly wave aside the claims of the 


syllabus to allow time and sun and rain to fall on the sprouting bud of 
personality. ; 
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Objection: “Pupils will ask all kinds of crazy questions and 
doubts may undermine their Faith. They will also ask embarrassing 
questions.” 

Reply: If doubts arise in any pupil’s mind, is it not better to lay 
them low during school days rather than leave them lurking like ghosts 
that will torment them in later years? The class Question Box will 
take care of all embarrassing questions, and they can be answered pri- 
vately. Again, there is no obligation on teacher or pupil-lecturer to 
answer all questions and to meet every objection ex tempore. It is 
clearly understood that time to study and consult is given to answer 
these. But we must not bluff or evade the issue. That does more 
harm to a pupil than to frankly admit: “Well, that objection is a new 
one on me, and I must read it up and consult one of the parish clergy. 
It is an interesting question, and I am glad you brought it up, even 
though I am clean bowled by it.” | The teacher going to consult the 
priest is fine training for pupils. We hope to lead our pupils to look 
upon their priests as friends and guides in all difficulties concerning the 
Faith. 

“These doubts would never have arisen were it not for this open 
forum on religion’”—is another charge against the Method. But can 
we be sure of that? There are secret corners in a child where doubts 
may be left uncared for like covered up wounds, festering underneath 
to flare up some day. Surely a frank discussion of all doubts is easier 
to a pupil in school than it will be in later years. The verdict of a ten 
years’ trial of the Guild Method in a girls’ secondary school in Western 
Australia is very assuring on this question of teasing up doubts in the 
pupils’ mind. The Sister conducting the class says: 


“However, I must speak in some detail of the commonest 
criticism of the Method. Many will say that it is dangerous and 
hurtful to bring the children into contact with objections against 
their Faith; that they will be scandalised, that they will lose thei1 
sense of reverence, and so on. Such a view is wrong, even in face 
of facts, especially the facts of every day life. Every child who 
listens in, who picks up a paper or a book, who rides in a tram or 
in a train hears objections against her faith. And what of the 
modern semi-Catholic homes? (I am looking out the window on 
a class-room opposite, where out of twenty-nine children, three 
only have both father and mother Catholics. ) In the outside 
world the child is well calculated to meet with difficulties. [s it 
not fitting that she should be provided within the school with the 
weapons wherewith to fight the evils she meets outside it? And 
the best provision is a systematic treatment of objections whereby 
the child meets the objection as an objection, wherein she is taught 
to see in modern attack on the Faith, the dressed-up skeletons of 
heresies laid low long ages since. She will thereby grow to recog- 
nise that the Church already knows everything that has been said, 
or is being said, or will be said against Her, that She is not afraid, 
and that She cannot go wrong. 
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To-day, that piety alone is safe that is built on solid know- 
ledge. Too often the merely pious student, once out of school 
precincts, falls a victim to the first onset against her Faith, in the 
University, or office or shop or factory. But where knowledge 
has gone ahead to show the dangers and to suggest means of pro- 
tection, triumphant victory is assured. 

Finally, personal experience has proved that neither scandal 
nor loss of reverence results from this contact with difficulties. On 
the contrary, a sane and healthy attitude, say towards personai 
failures, as in the case of heretics or bad Popes, helps to a realisa- 
tion of the nature of the Divine and the human elements within 
the Mystical Body, while the closer personal acquaintance with 
Our Lord which the Method gives, must necessarily increase the 
spirit of reverence. It is, of course, the teacher’s duty to preserve 
this spirit of reverence, to stimulate a whole-hearted love of the 
good and as whole-hearted a hatred of the bad. (I sometimes 
think that we, as teachers, do not always make sufficient use of this 
whole-hearted hatred, a good, hearty hatred of the bad). 

Again, by class discussion of objections, the children develop 
a right attitude towards their own problems. They become more 
free in bringing these problems forward, in asking advice; they 
lose that fear and that wrong type of reserve that engender 
scruples and fashion wrong consciences; they learn to distinguish 
between a doubt suggested by reason, and a real temptation against 
Faith; they grow accustomed to seek authority in their problems, 
and to look for guidance from their priest or religious teacher. 
And do not all these things make the living of their Faith an easier 
and a surer matter?” 

Objection: “If we adopt this Method, then we must scrap all exist- 
ing methods.” 


.... Reply: The most effective reply that I can give to this is to quote 
the experience of the girls’ high school in W.A. after a ten years’ trial. 
“Another misconception of the method is the idea that its 
adoption means the abandonment of all other methods. Not at 
ali. Continue to use all the methods you have hitherto found 
good; become a slave to no method. After all, the Catholic Evi- 
dence Method is not an extraordinary innovation: it seems to me 
that teaching religion is always a case of not new things, but in a 
new way, in a way adapted to the end in view. Nothing should be 
as plastic as our methods of teaching religion, since here individ- 
ual differences and individual needs should be continually dictating 
new methods. Class differs from class, child from child, year 
from year: a subject this year’s senior students may find quite 
profitable may be quite beyond next year’s. : 

“So for the topics you choose, and for the way you treat 
them, adapt the method to the moment and to its needs. Make the 
method your own, remembering that the end to be attained is the 
important thing, not the method itself. And especially in the be- 
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ginning, be prepared for failures. For our very first meeting, two 

lectures had been prepared, and we had invited some distinguished 

guests. The first speaker gave an able defence of the Divinity. 

The second began by announcing her subject, “Purgatory.” Then 

she announced it again, then, after a pause that was certainly 

“Purgatory” for the audience, she said, “Sister, I can’t go on.” 

But nobody minded, least of all the lecturer. It is a great thing 

when children can look naturally on their own and their compan- 

ions’ failures, and come to appreciate and value intentions and 
efforts, rather than results.” 

Objection: “The application of the Catholic Evidence technique to 
the teaching of religion is impractical. Where it has been tried it has 
been looked upon as a stunt, a window-dressing to be quickly dis- 
carded.” 

Reply: The best answer to this, and to all objections against the 
Method, is that it is working now in Australia, and that it has been at 
work for years, and those schools which have tried it continue to use 
it. The Method is an intensive one, and for its purpose of training 
pupils how to tackle atacks on the Faith, a few topics are sufficient. It 
is not intended to cover a wide course of apologetics, for time does not 
permit. The minds of pupils are exercised on a few topics, and they 
leave us prepared to meet the shock of criticism with their novelty 
worn down somewhat by the Guild training. Pupils from 15 to 18 
years have worked over the following topics in two to three years in 
W.A. 

Historical value of the Gospels 
Divinity of Christ 
The Resurrection 
Foundation of the Church 
Infallibility of the Church 
Papal Infallibility 
Primacy of St. Peter 
Unity as mark of the True Church 
Divinity of Church proved from history 
10. Indifferentism 
11. Intolerance of the Church. 

The Guild Method is not suitable for pupils under 15 years of 
age. An adaptation of it can and has been used. In general it may be 
said that the Guild Method aims to teach senior pupils how to defend 
the Church’s teaching, whereas the junior pupils are taught how to 
explain the doctrine in question. Juniors are not equal to “case” ques- 
tions, or to answering objections such as one hears in the Sydney 
Domain or in London’s Hyde Park. Juniors give lecturettes and 
answer straight-out questions from a Catholic, friendly audience seek- 
ing information. Juniors give a logical explanation of their subject 
from the dogmatic viewpoint to a Catholic audience. Most of the 
Junior essays can be written under these headings :— 

(a) What the Church teaches 
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(b) Proofs from Scripture 
(c) Proofs from Tradition 
(d) The reasonable aspect of the doctrine (nue., in regard to 
Hell, though reason cannot prove its existence, it can find 
-nothing unreasonable in the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. ) 


Heckling in the Junior section should include a greater element of 
straight-out questioning and less of objecting. It will, too, call for 
more supervision on the part of the teacher. We have applied the 
Guild technique to the teaching of the following topics to Juniors :— 


1. Purgatory 

2. Hell 

ae ieity 

4. Baptism 

5. Penance 

6. Images 

7. Worship of saints 

8. Holiness of the Church 
9. Papal Infallibility. 


These topics and this special treatment are well within the grasp of 
pupils from 13 to 15 years. 

Sister Anselm, O.P., gives in detail topics and their treatment for 
senior and junior pupils in “The Catholic Evidence Guild in Secondary 
Schools.” 

Here is a challenge to all who teach religion in secondary schools. 
If we go on as we are going, we shall not be nearly as aroused and 
excited as if we had the courage to try out this fresh viewpoint which 
the Catholic Evidence Guild proposes. Let us accept the challenge. 


J. T. McMAHON. 


Eli Eli, Lamma Sabarthani 


THE GREAT PASSION PSALM. 


It does one good to study the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and the prophecies of the Psalter in particular. St. Ambrose, in his 
proemium to the Psalms, even goes so far as to say that if one does 
not drink from the cup of the Old Testament, one cannot derive full 
relish and advantage from the cup of the New. “Drink first the Old 
Testament, that you may drink the New Testament. Drink the former, 
in order to allay your thirst; drink the latter in order to satisfy 
your soul entirely. In the Old Testament compunction is to be 
found; in the New the fulness of joy .... The Lord Jesus 
brought water from the rock and all drank it. Those who drank in 
type were relieved of thirst; those who drank in truth were inebriated 
....A good inebriation, indeed, is that which makes us drunk with the 
joy of life everlasting. Come, therefore, and drink this cup. It is the 
cup of which the prophet says: ‘Oh, how full to overflowing thy ineb- 
riating cup is!’ ....Do not be dazzled at seeing that the Babylonian 
cup is made of gold; for you are drinking from the cup of wisdom 
which is more precious than gold and silver. Therefore drink the two 
cups: the cup of the Old and the cup of the New Testament, for in 
both it is Christ that you drink. Drink Christ, for He is the Vine; 
drink Christ, for He is the Rock which sent out a torrent of water; 
drink Christ, for He is the Fountain of life; drink Christ, for He is the 
River, the streams of which gladden the city of God; drink Christ, for 
He is Peace... ..-Drinl Christ, in order that you may drink the blood 
whereby you were redeemed. Drink Christ, that you may drink His 
words. The Old Testament is His word; the New Testament is His 
word. Drink first of the Old Testament ; but do not be slow, rather be 
very quick to come and drink of the New Testament”. 

The subject of the present article is an O.T. theme, namely, the 
Christ of the Divine Psalter of David. We are taking a Psalm which 
shows Israel’s Messias not chiefly in the brilliant colours of royalty, 
nor in the singular glory of His eternal priesthood. Such Psalms are 
not wanting in our Psalter. King David’s pen has left us wonders of 
royal and sacerdotal portraiture in two poems of no great length but of 
wondrous breadth and height and depth. They are Psalms 2 and 109. 
Psalm 21—the Psalm we have chosen for this short exegetical study— 
is rather one that sings the elegy of Good Friday in two thirds of its 
verses, and then bursts into a sober but astounding chant of triumph in 
which it is not difficult to discern the Alleluia of Easter Sunday and of 
al! the victorious life that has followed Pentecost and will follow it to 
the end of time. There is no brilliant magnificence of grandeur in our 
Psalm. It is by no means amongst the grandest of the Psalter, but we 
can say without exaggeration that it is the most pathetically sacred and 
most sublimely pathetic of all the sacred hymns of Israel. Christ our 
Lord made it so, for on the cross, after having prayed forgiveness for 
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His crucifiers, and having Himself forgiven a penitent thief crucified 
beside Him, and having given His mother to the care of a disciple, He 
expressed the utter dereliction of His soul in the opening verse of 
Psalm 21. St. Matthew and St. Mark give the words in Aramaic, 
which, however, is so Hebraic as to differ from the Hebrew only in 
the final verb—sabakhthani for ‘Azabtani. Very probably the whole 
Psalm went through the Saviour’s mind during the three hours’ agony. 
The first three words on the cross must have been pronounced before 
the miraculous darkness shrouded the scene, for the Evangelist St. John 
indicates that there was still visibility when Jesus deposited the great 
legacy of the care of His Mother in the Beloved Disciple’s hands. The 
Divine Victim was silent until near the ninth hour, but the Passion 
according to this Psalm was being enacted in the jeers which His 
enemies (the Sanhedrists especially) were hurling at the Victim of 
their perfidy. They actually used the words of the Psalm itself to throw 
their greatest insult at Jesus’ claim to be the Son of God. | Compare 
St. Matthew’s narrative: “Similarly the High Priests also were mock- 
ing, together with the Scribes and Ancients, and they said: He saved 
others, He cannot save Himself. He is the King of Israel, let Him 
come down now from the cross and we will believe in Him. He has 
confidence in God, let Him rescue now, if He loves Him, for He said 
that I am the Son of God” (26: 42, 43)—compare the italicized words 
with those of Psalm 21: 9: “He has confidence in Yahweh, let Him 
deliver him, let Him rescue him, if He loves him’. The comparison 
will impress on us the psychological probability, not to say certainty, 
that the Psalm was running in the Saviour’s mind during the three 


hours before the first verse of it burst from His lips. 
x % co * 


It is impossible to forget the division of Psalm 21, for the New 
Testament has consecrated the first verse of the “elegy” and the first 
verse of the “‘paean” of which it is composed. Christ our Lord, as we 
have seen, spoke the first verse of the elegy on the cross, and St. Paul 
in the letter to the Hebrews introduces the same Messias proclaiming 
His family relation with the redeemed in the words: “I will announce 
Thy name to My brethren; in the midst of the assembly I will praise 
Thee”. These words very specifically belong to the days after the 
resurrection, when redemption was an accomplished fact. During His 
public life, Christ had indeed indicated that obedience to the will of 
His Father in heaven should give any of His disciples a title to be 
called His brother and sister and even His mother, but actually He 
uses the title only after His resurrection, saying: “Go and tell My 
brethren that they must go to Gallilee; there they shall see Me” 
(Matt. 28: 10) and again: “Go to My brethren and say to them: I am 
going up to My Father and your Father, to My God and your God” 
Cyt 00 117); 

The main division of the poem is therefore: Plaintive elegy (vv 
2—21) ; triumphant and eucharistic Alleluia (22—31). Calling the 
two parts A and B, we can subdivide and sum up our Psalm as follows: 


The Great Passion Psalm 9 


eine Passion of the Messias (A) includes a description of the 
Victim’s internal pain of dereliction by the faithful God Who always 
was the hope and the help of Israelites (2—6) ; from this dereliction 
the description passes to soul-pains that come from contempt and deri- 
sion (7—11) ; this description gradually passes into a prayer for help, 
voiced as an invocation in v. 12. Then, in a second major strophe 
(13—22) the description touches the persecutors of the Messias under 
two different metaphors—ferocious beasts (13, 14) and rabid dogs 
(17), but is especially occupied with the Divine Patient’s psychic and 
physical sufferings, namely, the weakness of death, thirst, the piercing 
of His hands and feet, spoliation of His garments. Again He con- 
cludes invoking the help of God (20—22). 

The triumph of the Messias (B) includes a description of the 
fruits of His Passion (22—31) which may be analysed into three 
points: thanksgiving for redemption (23—27), conversion of the 
nations (28—30), the glory of the living Messias and His people (30c, 
ct lh 

A word must be said on the title, which contains four elements, the 
second of which is so obscure that the Roman scholars who have given 
us our new Latin Psalter omitted it altogether, contenting themselves 
with: 1) For the Choir Master, 3) Psalm, 4) one of David’s. The 
2) which is omitted has received from the Masoretes a vocalization 
which makes the consonantal text mean: “On the hind of dawn”. The 
hind of dawn would be a song indicating the air to which our Psalm 
should be sung. As we are reduced to mere guessing we might 
conjecture that a song with such a title would either be a hunting song 
or some sort of lively chant, the air of which would be utterly unsuited 
for the present poem. Therefore, we feel inclined to adhere to the 
Alexandrian translator, to Aquila, and the Targum, for these, with 
another vocalization of the same consonants, give the meaning: “(A 
psalm) for early help”. The word eyaluth, which the Alexandrian 
translator, Aquila, and the Targumist read, actually occurs in the text 
of the Psalm (20) in the sense of “help”. In Hebrew “a morning 
‘ntervention” means “a quick intervention” (Cf. Ps. 45: 6, though not 
verbally identical). St. Robert Bellarmine, pressing the Greek and 
Latin words, “Pro susceptione matutina”, observes that the resurrec- 
tion took place in the morning through the power of God receiving 
Christ from the sepulchre. Modern scientific philology will be slow 
to applaud, but the thought is true and beautiful. 

2, 3. Coming to the text, we find that the first two distichs form 
a little unit. They give poignant expression to the Great Patient's 
complaint. “My God, my God” is itself a piercing cry from the heart, 
for when one calls God “my God”, he is giving his invocation the force 
of strong and intimate appeal. The Vulgate, following LXX, adds, 
“Look upon me,” words not found in Hebrew, nor in our Lord's 
Aramaic, but transported here from such Psalm passages as 25: 16; 
85: 16. The “Why-question” is also a powerful mode of complaint 
for the poor abandoned One asks God, the ready helper of men, and 
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especially of His own: “Why hast Thou left me so utterly helpless?” 
No prayer seems efficacious: “Far art Thou from my _ prayers, far 
from the words of my cry.” ‘This seems verbally very different from 
the Vulgate: “Far from my salvation is the affair of my sins’, but 
the difference depends on very slight consonantal variations of a criti- 
cally restored Hebrew text from the consonantal reading followed by 
LXX. Owing to lack of typographic means of transcription the vari- 
ations cannot be indicated here. God is said metaphorically to with- 
draw or to keep far away when He denies or defers assistance. He 1s 
conceived as near when He bestows His favour and gives help. The 
next parallel emphasises this: “My God, I cry to Thee by day and 
Thou answerest not—and by night, but I receive no hearing”. The 
Masoretic reading: “{There is} no silence for me” means “I get no 
hearing”. An equivalent phrase was possibly found in the origina! 
LXX, but was later corrupted into: “And it is not foolishness for me” 
Father Zorell has endeavoured to show the conjectured process ot 
scribal corruption in the Greek uncial text (Biblica 7 [1926] pp. 311 
ff.). A proposed emendation which apparently has been adopted by 
the Roman translators, gives the direct sense: “Thou payest no.atten- 
tion”, which, however, does not involve any difference of meaning. 
The verses 2, 3, therefore, may be rendered: 
My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? 
far art Thou from my prayers, far from the words of my cry, 
Continuously, by day and by night, I cry to Thee, 
but there is no answer, no sign of my prayer being heard. 
4—6. The Plaintiff realises all the misery of being an outcast, a 
sort of pariah amongst God’s pious Israelite children. The God Who 
thrones amidst the praises of Israel seems to neglect Him and Him 
alone. 
But Thou dwellest in the Sanctuary, 
theme of the hymns of Israel. 
In Thee our fathers hoped, 
they hoped and Thou didst save them. 
To Thee they cried and they were delivered, 
in Thee they hoped and they were not deceived. 
Israel’s history—read Josue and Judges—is full of examples of God’s 
willingness to hear the cry of His people. How often they found, 
when oppression was crushing, that the God of armies was with them, 
to deliver and save. The poor Sufferer who speaks the words of Psalm 
21 could, one would think, confidently expect an Israelite’s share in 
those deliverances and be another Object of divine mercy, but no!— 
the circumstances of His suffering have marked Him as cut off from 
all pity: 
7—9. But I ama worm and not a man, 
the butt of everyman’s insult, the reject of the people. 
All those who see me sneer at me, 
they make grimaces with their lips, and wag their heads. 
‘He hopes in the Lord; let Him deliver him, 
let Him rescue him, if He loves him”. 


Foes € Oo ee ae 


The Great Passion Psalm 11 


The history of the Passion is sufficient commentary. The punishment 
of human sin fell mercilessly on Jesus, for He had to satisfy Divine 
justice. His enemies denied Him even human rights, treated Him as 
a worm to be trodden under foot, sneered at Him in life (Luke 16: 14) 
and at death (Luke 23: 35). They insulted Him with reference to His 
claim “to build the temple”, with reference to His title: King of [srael, 
and especially as the now helpless Saviour of others, God’s alleged 
Beloved, and Son of the Most High. The Gospels are a surprisingly 
sober narrative, but when every word is weighed, they record fearful 
volleys of insult against the crucified King. Special mention is made 
of the wagging of heads and, as we noted already, the chief insult of 
the Sanhedrists is voiced by St. Matthew in the very words of v. 9. 


10—11. But, while the leaders of the people and the people 
themselves had said: “Not this man but Barabbas”, and “We have no 
King but Caesar”, the Plaintiff knows that He is bound to God by the 
bonds of unbroken and unbreakable filial affection and paternal care. 

Thou, indeed, art my Refuge from birth, 
my security at the breasts of my mother. 
To Thee I was entrusted from the moment of birth, 
from the womb of My mother, Thou art my God. 
It is remarkable that the four expressions concerning His origin and 
infancy have reference to His mother only. It seems like the language 
of One who as a child knew only His mother and God. He does not 
say that He is the Son of God, but the way in which the description of 
His infancy is divided between His mother and the Almighty has at 
least negative suggestiveness. Some commentators have seen in v. 11 
an allusion to a common birth-hour ritual of which a memorable 
example occurs in the last chapter of Genesis (50: 23), where it is 
written: “Moreover, the children of Machir the son of Manasses were 
born on Joseph’s knees”. A new-born infant was placed at once on the 
knees of his father (or, exceptionally, his grandfather) who thus re- 
cognised the child as his own. If there really is an allusive indication 
that the Messias at birth was placed on the knees of God, the doctrine 
of His divinity would be latent in the Psalm. 

12. A description of misery made before the Merciful God is a 
prayer, just as the message of Martha and Mary: “Behold, he whom 
Thou lovest is sick” was a prayer. Here, however, an explicit petition 
is added at the end: 

Keep not far from me: for I am in trouble. 
Be near: for there is no one to help. 

Up to this point the pathetic description is one of general aband- 
onment by God to a cruel fate. Now the tale of sufferings becomes 
concrete and detailed. The repetition of reference to enemies 
surrounding the Victim divides the description into two distinct 
tableaux. The first tableau (13—16) is generally labelled as “more 
psychic or internal”, the second (17—19) as more “physical or 
external”. The labels are generically correct, for, although physical 
sufferings are mentioned in the first tableau also, it is the languishing 
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state of the Victim which predominates. The first squad of besiegers 
described as bulls and lions may, therefore, without forcing the text 
unduly, be taken to mean those who were the moral cause of Christ’s 
death. those who, as St. Augustine says, slew Him “with the sword of 
the tongue” or, by extension, those who slew Christ “with the sword 
forged by their sins’. The second squad, described as “dogs”, are 
more evidently pagans, such as the soldiers who carried out the execu- 
tion. It is here in fact, that the first prophetic image of the Crucifix is 
sculptured or painted. The verses really depict only what the execu- 
tioners did. Let us turn then to the first tableau (13—16) : 
13, 14. Many young bulls have surrounded me, 
strong bulls of Basan encircle me. 
They open their mouth against me, 
like a lion that tears and roars. 
The metaphor is very powerful. The wanton drive of the persecutors 
makes them resemble a herd of bulls—the great bulls of Basan—brut- 
ally and ferociously rushing on their Victim. The image of their 
murderous rage is reinforced by the comparison of a lion with mouth 
wide open, ready to tear his prey, roaring while he tears it. The 
picture is, however, not at all too strong for the frantic surge of hatred 
which surrounded our Lord on Good Friday. In the midst of this 
deadly encirclement, He tells us what He suffers. | Although Christ 
died freely and showed it by the great shout which He uttered before 
He bowed His head and surrendered His soul, nevertheless, His life 
went out in the haemorrhaging of wounds, in the “nervous effusion” of 
pain, in the physical exhaustion of His vital powers. These, with the 
wracking of the bodily frame, which seems like a complete dislocation 
of the bones, are described in the following verses: 
15, 16. Like water [my life} flows away 
and all my bones are disjointed. 
My heart has become like wax 
melting within my breast. 
My jaws are dry like a potsherd 

and my tongue cleaves to my palate: 

to the dust of death Thou hast brought me. 
The sufferer speaks of Himself being “poured out” or “spilt” in the 
sense that His life is flowing away in the mortal departure of His 
energy. The disjointed bones suggest wracking, but are conceivable 
as the result of the stretching of the body for crucifixion. It may, 
however, be a general expression, for the Hebrews described health 
very often in terms of the bones. The “heart liquescent” denotes 
faintness. The mouth is dried intolerably, and the tongue cleaves to 
the thirst-parched jaws—a pain considered to be amongst the most 
frightful of the excruciating torments that accompany the head-ache, 
nerve-tearing, and continuous blood-shedding of crucifixion. Through 
these tortures God is bringing the Victim down to the dust in which 
the dead lie. 


17—19. There is yet another catalogue of pains and outrages 
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inflicted by another band of evil-doers called “dogs”. This was an 
opprobrious term commonly used of pagans by Israelites. It will be 
remembered that our Lord used the expression to try the humility and 
faith of a Syro-Phoenician woman. Even apart from this example of 
the application of the term “dog” to pagans by the Divine Master him- 
self, both He (Matt. 7: 6) and St. Paul (Phil. 3: 2) did designate 
certain enemies of religion as “dogs”. For Old Testament illustration 
we need only refer to some five examples of the opprobrious meaning 
of “dog” in the Books of Samuel and Kings. 


For many dogs surround me, 
a band of evildoers encircles me. 

They have digged my hands and feet: 
I can number all my bones. 

But they—they gaze on me and stare at me, 
they divide my garments among them, 
and on my vesture they cast lots. 


Again, with the Gospel in our hands, we find all the comment that is 
necessary. The middle distich is the only one which requires special 
notice. Against this presentation of the Crucifix in the Psalter of 
David stands the Masoretic text which reads: “Like a lion my hands 
macrinvereer. . 5. * The difference is caused by reading a final yod 
instead of a final waw—kd’dri instead of ka@’arti or ka’rti. Suffice it 
to say that “Like a lion” makes no sense, and all rabbinical attempts 
at explaining its meaning are only makeshifts. Besides, it is unlikely 
that ’dri the short form of the word for “lion” should be used here 
instead of the longer word ’aryeh, which occurs twice in this poem 
(vv. 14, 22). One known Hebrew MS reads ka@’dru, and the same 
reading is attested by the Masora on Numbers 24: 9, which notes that 
k@dru is found in this place of our Psalm in some codices. 
What is most decisive is that all the ancient translators 
known to us: the Alexandrian, Aquila and the Syrian 
Peshitta-translator render the word as a verb. The verb 
ka’ar does not occur elsewhere in the Bible nor, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, in Mishnaic Hebrew, except as a variant of ka‘ar with medial ‘Azn. 
This latter verb means “to be ugly” and perhaps Aquila had it in mind 
when he rendered “They have disgraced my hands and feet”. But the 
united authority of Septuagint and Peshitta stand for “digging” or 
“piercing”. The former uses the verb ’orussein “to dig” and the latter 
béza‘ “to pierce”. Besides, there is a closely related hebraeo-biblical 
word karah also meaning “to dig”. That should suffice to justify the 
“Foderunt manus meas” which has been accepted by the Fathers of the 
Church and which is daily honoured by Christian piety in the prayer: 
En ego. In the second part of our distich (v. 18a) the Masoretic 
reading, “I can number all my bones” is preferable to “They have 
numbered”, but the variation does not affect the general meaning of 
the sentence. It is well to remember that this venerable verse is the 
most realistic picture of the Crucifixion in all Hebrew Prophecy. 
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20—22. The plaint of the tortured Sufferer ends in a petition: 
But Thou, o Lord, stand not far away, 
my strong Helper, hasten to my aid. 
Rescue my soul from the sword, 
and my life from the power of the dog. 
Save me from the mouth of the lion, 
and my misery from the horns of bulls. 
* x * * 


Thus ends the plaintive prayer of One who stands out as a sinless 
Victim, entirely unvengeful, cruelly persecuted to death without reason 
and, despite His holiness, abandoned in some sense by God. — That 
He suffers for the sins of the world is not indicated, but His sufferings 
do not end in a tomb. Suddenly, without the slightest notice, the 
Kyrie eleison becomes a Hallel, and a triumphant vow replaces the 
lamentation : 

B. 23—27. I will announce Thy Name to My brethren, 
in the midst of the assembly I will praise Thee. 
“Ye who fear the Lord, praise ye Him, 
all of you—Jacob’s posterity—glorify Him, 
pay Him homage, ye descendants of Israel. 
For He has not despised nor disdained a poor man’s 
misery, 
nor turned away His face from him. 
Yea, while he cried to Him, He heard him”. 
From Thee comes my praise in the great assembly, 
I will pay my vows before those who revere Thee. 
The poor shall eat and shall have their fill; 
those who seek the Lord shall praise Him: 
“may your hearts live for ever and ever”’. 
The change of situation is astonishing but perfectly clear. The Victim 
has triumphed—we are not told how—and He proclaims that His 
eucharistic vow or thanksgiving shall sound in the midst of an assembly 
of men whom He calls His brethren. His praise and His ‘‘vows”’ are 
evidently accompanied by a sacrifice of the shelem type, in which the 
victim was eaten by the worshippers. The sacrificial banquet gives 
fulness to the poor who partake of it, and the Master of the banquet 
pronounces a wish which is a grace: “May your hearts live for ever!” 
How strangely like the formula with which Holy Communion is dis- 
tributed: “May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve your soul 
unto life everlasting!” In such a context as this, the banquet cannot 
be a mere metaphor. Hence the comment of Theodoretus (PG. 80, 
1021) is justified: “That divine food we know to be both spiritual 
doctrine and the mystic and immortal banquet which the initiated 
know”, 

But—one will say—the great Assembly is the Church of Israel 
composed of the descendants of Jacob. That is true, as far as it goes. 
The Messianic blessings were for Jew first and then Greek. The 
Messias is an Israelite praying and giving thanks and offering the 
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food, which is Himself given in sacrifice, to the worshippers whose 
High Priest He is. But the Gentiles are not absent. As our Psalm 
continues we see them trooping in: 


28—30. They shall remember: they shall turn to the Lord, 
all the very ends of the earth, 
In adoration before Him all shall fall down 
—all the families of the gentiles, ‘ 
For to the Lord belongs the kingship, 
and He shall be Ruler of the gentiles. 
Him alone they adore—all who sleep below the earth, 
before Him all shall bow who descend into the dust. 

“No man ever spoke like this”. Assyrian Kings boasted that they 
were lords of the four énds of the world. But here there is question 
of a spiritual kingdom, the fruit of a “Poor Man’s” suffering. Idolat- 
rous nations remember with compunction the allegiance they gave to 
the one true God in pre-idolatrous days. There is no country of the 
globe that does not turn to the Lord, that is, to Yahweh the God of 
Israel. All offer their adoration and acknowledge God’s universal 
kingship—quoniam Domini est regnum, et ipse dominatur in gentibus. 
Verse 30 is particularly remarkable. The Vulgate, representing a 
LXX text actually very close to the present Masoretic reading trans- 
lates : “They eat and adore, namely, all the fat ones (that is, the nobles) 
of the earth—before Him they shall fall, all who go down to the earth”. 
Again there is express mention of a sacrificial banquet, while in the two 
parallel verses, “all the great ones” of the world are represented as 
adorers of the true God, and “all mortals” likewise. Since the parallel- 
ism, however, in this Masoretic and Septuagintal and Vulgate text is 
not perfect, two proposed emendations of 30a have found almost 
universal acceptance. “They eat” becomes “Yea, to Him”, or “Him 
alone”, and “the fat ones” become “those who sleep” (Dan. 12: 2). 
Thus the Roman translators give us: “Eum solum adorabunt omnes 
qui dormiunt in terra—coram eo curvabuntur omnes, qui descendunt 
in pulverem”. The verses, thus restored to a sense which the second 
member of the parallel seems to impose, would associate the dead also 
in Messianic worship and constitute one of the most brilliant Old 
Testament flashes on the life of the world to come. As in I Petr. 
3:19, the Messias brings the happiness of liturgical life into the Limbo 
of the Fathers. 

30c, 31. The Hebrew text of these final verses has suffered very 
considerable corruption and has to be healed with the help of the 
ancient versions and such meagre MS materials as are available in 
the great uniform mass of Masoretic textual tradition. Some points 
must remain doubtful, but the following is sufficiently probable to allow 
us to rest with mind and with heart in the ever-living Christ announcing 
the glory of His Father. Every generation will hear that “this is God’s 
work”. It is the Messias Who speaks: 

And my soul shall live unto Him, 
and my seed shall serve Him. 
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They shall tell of the Lord to coming generations 
and announce His justice midst a people to be, 
{saying}: “This is what the Lord did”. 

There is much in these few words. Christ risen from the dead 
dies no more. The death which He died, He died for sin, the life whica 
He lives, He lives for God. The second Adam is the progenitor of a 
spiritual seed “born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God”. An ancient Christian Apologist beauti- 
fully defined Christians as “those who trace their genealogy to the Lord 
Jesus Christ”. Generation succeeds generation in the profession of 
the Christian Name and there is always the same wonderful tale to be 
told, the same Gospel, the same good tidings of great joy. Psalm 
21 tells that tale prophetically and poetically and so vividly as to re- 
semble a Gospel rather than a Prophecy. The remarkable thing is that 
between the Cross and the Kingdom there is not even one inch of dist- 
ance. Over the tremendously impressive juxtaposition of 21 verses 
tuned to the cry: Eli, Eli lamma sabacthani and of 10 verses sounding 
the triumph of “T will announce Thy Name to My brethren we can say 
with gratitude in our hearts: “This is what the Lord did”. 


W. LEONARD. 


Bominivans and the Roman 
Catechism 


Summary : Usefulness of the Roman Catechism.—The question at Trent of an 
official catechism.—Private initiative on account of the Council’s delay.—The 
catechism mooted again in the third period of the Council—The Catechism 
Commission—The four theologians to whose efforts the finished catechism must 
be chiefly attributed—Muzia Calini, Giles Foscarari, Leonardo de Marinis, and 
Francesco Foreiro.—The publication of the Catechism by St. Pius V. 


Apart from the Sacred Scriptures there is hardly a book more 
valuable to priests than the Roman Catechism, or to give it its official 
title, Catechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini ad Parochos Pi V. 
Pontificis Maximi tussu Editus. The late Pope Pius XL, following 
Pope Leo XIII! called it a Golden Book in which one hardly knows 
which to admire more, its wealth of doctrine or its elegance of style. 

Undoubtedly it is most helpful to those who have the duty of in- 
structing the faithful. Cardinal Newman bore witness to its lasting 
value and sterling worth when he wrote in his Apologia pro Vita Sua: 
“The Catechism of the Council of Trent was drawn up for the express 
purpose of providing preachers with subjects for their Sermons, and as 
my whole work has been a defence of myself, I may here say that | 
rarely preach a Sermon, but I go to this beautiful and complete Cate- 
chism to get both my matter and my doctrine.’ This testimony is all 
the more striking when one remembers that Newman’s Catholic Ser- 
mons contain clear and precise expositions of Catholic teaching. 

It is the purpose of this article to recall the circumstances of the 
writing of this Catechism, and to record a few facts from the lives of 
the authors to whom it is attributed. 

The Council of Trent was opened December 13th, 1545, under the 
presidency of the first Legate, Cardinal Giammaria del Monte. Soon 
the question of a Catechism was introduced. Discussing the matter on 
Sth April, 1546, the Fathers of the Council seem to have thought that 
the pressing need could only be met by the publication of two works, a 
concise introductory manual, which without long disputations would 
contain a simple exposition of the principal truths of the Catholic 
religion, and also a booklet of simple instructions for children. If 
there was no lack of profound theological works in which the errors 
of Protestantism were refuted, there was a dearth of popular works, 
and those in existence lacked official sanction, yet the spread of the 
heresy was due chiefly to a number of small works which under the 


1*Nous recommandons également que tous les Séminaristes aient entre les 
mains et relisent souvent le livre d’or, connu sous le nom de Catéchisme du St. 
Concile de Trente ou Catéchisme Romain, dedié A tous les prétres investis de la 
charge pastorale (Catechismus ad parochos).” Epist. Encycl. Depuis le jour. 
1899, 4 2 5 
2“Aureo autem illo percommode utantur Catechismo Romano, in quo nescias 
utrum magis mirere, copiamne sanae doctrinae, an latini sermonis elegantiam.” 
Epist. Ap. Unigenitus Dei Filius. 1924. 
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specious copulate of piety imposed on the good faith of simple souls. 
Confronted by these circumstances the Council was not slow to act. 
On the 13th April, 1546, the project of a Catechism was approved.’ 
However, although the proposed catechism was referred to on several 
other occasions at this period of the Council, nothing seems to have 
been done about the actual composition of the work. On the 11th 
March, 1547, the first period of the Council closed, and the compilation 
of the Catechism with many other projects had to be postponed. Noth- 
ing further was done about the Catechism during the second period ot 
the Council, 1551—1552, in the pontificate of Julius III. (1550-1555). 
Nine years, embracing two pontificates, Marcellus IT. (1555), and 
Paul 1V. (1555-1559), were to elapse before the Council reassembled 
for its third period, and during these years the Church had to wait for 
a Catechism. In the interval the Emperor Ferdinand I. realising the 
urgent necessity for a Catechism, had one compiled by St. Peter Canis- 
ius. Recognising, however, that a Catechism was necessary that would 
have behind it the authority of the Council, in 1562 when he appointed 
the Archbishop of Prague, Anton Brus von Muglitz, and Count Sigis- 
mund von Thun as his envoys to the Council, he instructed them to see 
that a Catechism was drawn up. They were told to insist that a com- 
pendium of Christian doctrine should be published by the Council it- 
self, in either a detailed or concise form, or both, so that according to 
it doctors, parish priests, preachers, professors, and school-masters in 
Catholic places should be guided in their teaching, 


Fortunately Archbishop Brus had an admirable opportunity to 
bring up the question of a catechism when he was appointed to the 
Commission on the Index. In the reign of Paul IV. so many cate- 
chisms had been put on the Index that it would seem that all the exist- 
ing catechisms were condemned. The Commission for the Index, 
therefore, as Brus wrote to the Emperor, 28th April, 1562, decided to 
request the Council to draw up a reliable and authorative catechism. 
In January, 1563, the King of France, through his envoys, seconded 
the Emperor’s demands for a Tridentine Catechism. 


Mention of a Catechism Commission is found in January, 1563, 
although references to a proposed catechism occur intermittently from 
January of the previous year. The Catechism Commission was pre- 
sided over by the Augustinian, Cardinal Girolamo Seripando, who on 
the death of Cardinal Gonzaga became first legate at the Council. 
Associated with Seripando on the Catechism Commission were Muzio 
Calini, Leonardo de Marinis, Giles Foscarari, and Francesco Foreiro, 
of whom all but the first were Dominicans. 


_ Early in March, 1563, Cardinal Seripando allotted different sec- 
tions of the proposed catechism to some twenty theologians for com- 


eon Pro pueris autem et adultis indoctis erudiendis, quibus lacte opus est, non 
solido cibo, statuit S. Synodus, a viris doctis lingua latina et vulgari edi ‘cate- 
chismum ex ipsa sacra Scriptura a Patribus orthordoxis exceptum, ut illius 
paedagogia Instituti a magistris suis, et memores sint christianae professionis quam 
fecerunt in baptismo, et praeparentur ad studia sacarum litterarum,” ; 
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position. He himself undertook to treat of the article of the Creed, 
“Ft in unam Ecclesiam”’. To Michael of Medina, a Franciscan, and 
one of the theologians sent by Philip IJ. to the Council, was assigned 
the preparation of the section on the fourth article of the Creed. Four 
French theologians were to treat of the first four commandments, and 
the first three sacraments were assigned to three Flemings. The Domin- 
ican, John of Ludena, the procurator of the Bishop of Siguenza was 
asked to compose the section on the fifth commandment, while to 
another Dominican, Benedict Herba, a Mantuan, the Bishop of 
Brescia’s theologian, and himself later Bishop of Casale, was assigned 
the section on the sixth commandment. Also to a Dominican, Eliseus 
Cain of Venice, the Archbishop of Prague’s theologian, was allotted 
the treatment of the seventh commandment. The Franciscan, 
Alphonsus Contreras, was appointed to write on the eighth, and to a 
theologian of Grenada, either Antonio Covarruvias or Juan Fonseca 
the chapters on the ninth and tenth commandments were assigned. 
The section on Penance was given to Nicholas Ormaneto, nicknamed 
the Englishman, because he had accompanied Cardinal Pole when 
the latter went as papal legate to England to reconcile that country 
with the Holy See in the reign of Mary Tudor. To Peter Fernandez, 
a Spanish Dominican, was given the task of writing on Matrimony, 
and the treatise on Orders was entrusted to Cosmas Hortulanus Dami- 
ani, Abbot of the Augustinian Canons eRgular in Villa Bertrando, who 
was one of King Philip’s theologians at the Council. Finally to Arias 
Montanus, who accompanied the Bishop of Segovia , was committed 
the writing of the section on Extreme Unction. It would appear that 
the work of all these writers was to be revised and co-ordinated by the 
members of the Commission. 

The President of the Commission died 17th March, 1563, and, 
despite the fact that at the end of July the Council was urging the 
speedy compilation of the Catechism very little seems to have been 
done. The Pope, as Mendoca, the Bishop of Salamanca, wrote at the 
time, desired it, everyone was asking for it, and it was a very import- 
ant thing for Christendom. However little or no progress seems to 
have been made during the last Summer and Autumn of the Council. 
Perhaps the death of Cardinal Seripando made those to whom the 
composition of parts of the Catechism had been assigned think that a 
new President might make new arrangements, or perhaps they were 
prevented from making headway by the arduous work of the Council. 


In October, 1563, the preparation of the Catechism was handed 
over to the four theologians of Seripando’s Commission. With the 
close of the Council in view and although the Catechism had not yet 
appeared, the following decree was passed on the 2nd November: 
“That the faithful may approach the sacraments with greater reverence 
and devotion, the Council enjoins on all bishops that not only shall 
they themselves explain the efficacy and use of the sacraments in a 
manner suited to the capacity of the recipient, when about to administer 
them to the faithful, but that they shall endeavour to have this done by 
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the pastor piously and prudently, and, when necessary, in the vernacu- 
lar if this can conveniently be done, observing the form to be prescrib- 
ed for each of the sacraments by the Council in a Catechism which the 
bishops shall take care to have faithfully translated into the vernacular 
and duly expounded to their flocks”. On 4th December, 1563, the 
Council of Trent was closed. In its twenty-fifth and final session the 
Council passed a decree on the preparation by the Holy See of a Mis- 
sal, a Breviary, a Catechism, and an Index of forbidden books. After 
the close of the Council the four theologians already mentioned with 
Cardinal Seripando as members of the Catechism Commission, were 
ordered by Pius IV to compile in accordance with the decree of Trent 
a manual of Christian Doctrine. 

Released from the onerous business of the Council these four 
theologians lost no time in preparing the desired Catechism. Although 
the completed work did not appear until the end of 1566, already in 
December, 1564, St. Charles Borromeo was able to write to Cardinal 
Hosius: “The Catechism is complete; it has been drawn up by the skill 
and industry of capable men, who are now engaged in polishing it, so 
that when the final touches are given it, the work will appear as highly 
finished and as perfect as possible’. To what extent the finished work 
contains contributions from any or some of those to whom the compo- 
sition of different sections had been assigned by Seripando is impossible 
to state. The dissertation of the Franciscan, Michael of Medina on 
the fourth article of the Creed (the Passion, Death, and Burial of 
Christ) was published in Venice, in 1564, but it differs widely from 
the treatise actually contained in the Catechism. It would appear from 
the evidence which has survived, that the completed Catechism is al- 
most entirley the work of the four, who had been associated with Car- 
dinal Seripando on the Commission appointed by the papal legates at 
the Council. Three of these were members of the Order of St. 
Dominic, the fourth, Muzio Calini did not belong to any religious 
Order. He was Archbishop of Zara, and later Bishop of Terni. At 
the Council he was very prominent, but his work on the Catechism 
seems to have been more of a literary than a doctrinal nature.4 
_ After the Council Archbishop Calini helped not only in the produc- 
tion of the Catechism, but also in the work of revising the Missal and 
the Breviary, and he was a member of the Commission of the Index. 
He died in 1570. 

As a doctrinal work the Catechism must be regarded as the com- 
position of the three Dominicans, and a brief sketch of their lives 
comes within the scope of this article. 

Giles Foscarari. 

Giles Foscarari was born 27th January, 1512, in Bologna. He 
entered the Dominican Order in his native city, and after profession 
made rapid progress in the study of the sacred sciences. He won re- 


Walz, O.P. 
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ed Inquisitor for Bologna. At the early age of thirty-five Foscarari 
was chosen by Paul III. to be Master of the Sacred Palace,» on the 
recommendation of Cardinal Thomas Badia, who had previously held 
that position. This was in 1547. 


Highly esteemed by Cardinal del Monte, the first President of the 
Council of Trent, Foscarari was by him made bishop of Modena in 
1550, when this Cardinal had become Pope Julius HI. By orders of 
the same Pope he repaired to Trent for the opening of the second period 
of the Council, 1st May, 1551. At Trent Foscarari took a leading 
part in formulating the decrees on the Eucharist. Ten years later he 
was again to play a most important: part in the final period of the 
Council. The intervening years which were devoted by him to the 
government of his diocese, were to be disturbed by an accusation of 
heresy which led to his imprisonment. It was in succession to Cardi- 
nal Giovanni Morone, with whom he had formed a strong friendship, 
that Foscarari had become bishop of Modena. Now on May 31st, 
1557, to the surprise of all the world, Cardinal Morone was arrested 
and confined in the Castle of Sant’Angelo on suspicion of heresy. The 
Cardinal, who was a skilled diplomat and had worked indefatigably as 
Nuncio in Vienna for the welfare of the Catholic Church in Germany, 
was no great theologian, a fact which he was always ready to admit. 
Indeed as a special proof of his purity of faith, Morone stated that he 
had sacrificed his bishopric of Modena to his zeal, since, as he was 
not sufficiently learned, and could not fulfil his duty of residence, he 
had resigned this See in favour of a learned Dominican, and had ex- 
horted him to take up the fight against the machinations of the heretics 
of Modena. 


The Cardinal’s friendship for Foscarari brought the latter under 
suspicion and on 21st January, 1558, he, too, was imprisoned in Sant’ 
Angelo, and proceedings against him were opened by the Inquisition. 
Although the accusations brought against him were absolutely ground- 
less, he was not publicly acquitted, and like the Cardinal refused to 
gain his liberty by making a general profession of faith, which might 
have implied an admission of former guilt. On 18th August, 1558. 
Foscarari was liberated, but only after pledging himself to appear be- 
fore the Inquisition whenever required. 

As soon as Pius IV was elected, Cardinal Morone, who by the de- 
cision of the majority of the Cardinals had been released from Sant’ 
Angelo and allowed to take part in the election of the new Pope, was 
reinstated and his good name cleared of the suspicion of heresy by a 
special commission of Cardinals. Likewise the Bishop of Modena was 
vindicated. On Ist January, 1560, the decree declaring his innocence 
was solemnly read by the Grand Inquisitor, Cardinal Michele Ghislieri, 
ee 


SIt is interesting to recall that in this capacity Foscarari, together with a 
fellow Dominican, Juan Alvarez of Toledo, Cardinal Archbishop of Burgos, 
examined the Book of the Exercises of Ignatius of Loyola, and their sanction of 
this most celebrated work can be seen in the Brief of Paul III., which is generally 
printed at the front of the Latin editions of the Exercises. 
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himself a Dominican. At the Council of Trent Foscarari could hola 
his head high, as one whose name had not only _been cleared of the 
suspicion of heresy, but as one whom the Inquisition declared to have 
been accused by wicked and deceitful men. 

When Pius IV decided to reassemble the Council of Trent he 
called Foscarari to Rome and entrusted to him the preparation of the 
agenda of the Council. So highly was he esteemed by the Fathers at 
Trent that he was by them given the task of putting many of the de- 
crees of the Council into suitable language. The trust that the Fathers 
reposed in him is shown by the fact that with his brother Dominican, 
Leonardo de Marinis, Archbishop of Lanciano, he was appointed at a 
General Congregation of the Council, 9th July, 1563, to make certain 
alterations in the decrees on the sacrament of Orders, which were 
passed six days later in the Twenty-third Session of the Council. Tn 
the previous year the Bishop of Modena had been one of the commis- 
sion of five appointed by the Council to draft a decree dealing with 
the Index, and he was also one of those entrusted with the revision of 
the existing Index. Zealous for the reform of the Church he whole- 
heartedly supported the efforts of the Council to bring home to Bishops 
their duty of residence. After the Council, Bishop Foscarari labour- 
ed not only on the Catechism, but also on the revision of the Breviary 
and the Missal, in fact the revision of the Breviary seems to have been 
his last work, for on 17th December, 1564, a few days before his death 
he wrote to the Pope upon this matter. 

From the correspondence of the Archbishop of Braga, Bartholo- 
mey of the Martyrs, we get a glimpse of the character of Bishop 
Foscarari1. After his arrival at Trent the Archbishop wrote to his 
Vicar-general: “Among the Italian bishops, who are arrived, are two 
from our own Order, one of whom, the Bishop of Modena, is eminent 
in science and in holiness. We have only known each other a few 
days, yet we are as intimate, and have become as great friends as if we 
had lived together for ten years”. In the same letter the Archbishop, 
who is popularly venerated as a saint, wrote: “I conjure you to take 
immense care of the poor, even more than I recommended to you when 
we parted. For the love of this virtue has redoubled in me since I have 
had before me the example of the holy bishop of Modena, who is a 
shining light in our Order. For his revenue does not exceed a thous: 
and ducats, and yet he does more charity in his diocese than I do in 
mine. I really cannot conceive how he manages to live... .He told me 
himself that he had now and then been frightened at the amount of 
expense he had incurred, and yet he had never run into debt. There- 
fore, I conjure you again, to be not only liberal, but magnificent, and 
if I may say so, holily prodigal towards the poor... .I speak to myself 
in speaking to you; so that moved by the example of this holy bishop, 
of whom I have just told you, I may follow in his steps, and do more 
than I have hitherto attempted.” 


Giles Foscarari died in Rome towards the end of December, 1564, 
and was buried in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, where his friend Car- 


———— 
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dinal Giovanni Morone was buried sixteen years later. By one oi 

these strange reconciliations which death works, they lie near the tomb 

of Paul IV., in whose pontificate they both were imprisoned. 
Leonardo de Marints. 

Leonardo de Marinis was born in Chios, an island in the AEgeati 
Sea, in 1509. Since 1346 Chios had belonged to Genoa, and the noble 
de Marinis family, of Genoese origin, had settled there. However 
during the life-time of Leonardo, Chios was lost to the Liguarian Re- 
public, when in 1566 the island was conquered by Piali Pasha. As a 
young man Leonardo entered the Convent of St. Dominic at Chios, and 
after his Profession went to Genoa, where he pursued his studies witht 
distinction. In due course he became a professor, but he was particu- 
larly successful as a preacher and director of souls. Paul III. nomi- 
nated him coadjutor to the Bishop of Perugia, but died before giving 
effect to his plans. Julius III. made him titular bishop of Laodicea 
and auxiliary to Cardinal Hercules Gonzaga, bishop and duke of 
Mantua. In 1553 Leonardo de Marinis went as Apostolic Nuncio to 
the Court of Madrid. Tall in stature and of noble bearing, with gra- 
cious manners and with a keen understanding of men, he was admir- 
ably suited for this position. On 26th January, 1560, Pius IV appoint- 
ed Leonardo de Marinis to the archiepiscopal See of Lanciano.® 

Pius IV called De Marinis to Rome at the re-opening of the 
Council of Trent and gave him the task of examining the propositions 
forwarded by the Council to the Pope. However, Cardinal Gonzaga, 
who was president of the Council, desired that those assembled at 
Trent should be able to profit by the learning and wisdom of de Mar- 
inis, and at his request the Pope sent De Marinis to the Council. — in 
such high esteem was he held by the Legates, and so sure were they of 
the confidence which the Pope reposed in him, that on the 8th June, 
1562, the legates sent de Marinis to Rome to have a verbal declaration 
of the Pope’s intentions on the adjournment or dissolution of the 
Council. The Archbishop was able to give the Pope first hand infor- 
mation on the affairs of the Council, especially about the misunder- 
standings between two of the Legates, Cardinals Gonzaga and 
Simonetta. When he returned to Trent on Ist July, he was the bearer 
of a letter to Cardinal Gonzaga, the President, in which the Pope ex- 
pressed his fullest confidence in him, so that the Cardinal who had de- 
cided to resign, a step which would have been disastrous for the pro- 
gress of the Council, was persuaded to continue at his post. After 
the Council de Marinis retired to his diocese, where he set to work 
instituting the reforms ordered by the Council. 

In May, 1565, de Marinis was again employed by the Pope in the 
capacity of a Nuncio. With Guicciardini, the Auditor of the Rota, as 
companion de Marinis went to Vienna, where they had to treat with 
the Emperor Maximilian II about two demands which he had repeat- 


6Lanciano is a small town in the Abruzzi. It was made an archbishopric 
without suffragans to end a dispute with the bishop of Chieti to whom it had 


been subject. De Marinis was its first archbishop. 
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edly made to the Holy See, namely, the chalice for the laity, and the 
marriage of the clergy. His father, Ferdmand 1., had made the 
same demands, and although no concessions with regard to the celibacy 
of the clergy had been given, certain concessions had been allowed 
with regard to the giving of the chalice to the laity. 


However there had been widespread opposition to the practical 
operation of these concessions, a fact which made Rome conclude that 
the advocates for Communion under both kinds had grossly exagger- 
ated the statistics of the multitudes supposedly clamouring for the 
introduction of this measure. Moreover, some of those who had ad- 
vocated this novelty, had by this time changed their minds on the 
matter, such as Duke Albert V. of Bavaria, who now set himself firmly 
against it. Rome strongly opposed the demands of Maximilian, and 
to the Archbishop of Lanciano was assigned the delicate task of mak- 
ing him see the Roman point of view. De Marinis laid before the 
Emperor all the arguments for the celibacy of the clergy, and for a 
time it would seem that Maximilian, who had never discussed his 
plans with a theologian, was won over by the Archbishop. Soon, how- 
ever, he reverted to his former views. De Marinis left Vienna July 
28th, after at least showing the Emperor that there was a great deal to 
be said against granting his demands. To de Marinis, however, and 
to his companion Nuncio, Guicciardi, it seemed that the permanent 
Nuncio in Vienna, Delfino, had encouraged the Emperor in his de- 
mands, so he was immediately recalled. Pius IV., who had determined 
to reward de Marinis on his return from Vienna by raising him to the 
cardinalate, died December 9th, 1565. 

After his return from Vienna de Marinis decided to retire. He 
designed his archbishopric, and resolved to spend the rest of his life 
labouring with his pen against the errors of the Protestants. How- 
ever, in those days of trial for the Church such a man of character 
could not be suffered to spend his life in retirement, and the new 
Pope, Pius V. of his own Order, in the autumn of 1566 appointed him 
to the See of Alba in Monferrato. Moreover the Pope, who was full 
of zeal for the observance of the Tridentine decrees, ordered him to 
break his journey to his new diocese to make a visitation of twenty-four 
dioceses in northern Italy.’ 

In 1572 de Marinis was entrusted by Gregory III. with a mission 
to Philip IT. of Spain. This was his second visit to Spain as a papai 
envoy. While the chief purpose of this mission was to secure the re- 
newal of the king’s alliance with Portugal and the Holy See against the 
Turks, de Marinis had also to endeavour to get Spanish aid for the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. If he was successful in achieving 
the main purpose of his mission, his efforts on behalf of the imprisoned 
queen came to nothing through the jealousy of France and Spain. He 
returned to Rome in 1573 when the Pope proposed to make him a 
ee 


7Namely : Sulmona, Marsi, Chieti, Penne and Atri, Ascoli, Ancona, Siniga- 
glia, Fano, Pesaro, Rimini, Cesena, Forli, Bertinora, Faenza, Imola, Modena, 
Reggio, Mantua, Lodi, Vigevano, Casale, Asti, and Acqui. 
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cardinal. Again de Marinis missed this honour, for he died 11th 
June, two days after his return. 

Leonardo de Marinis is outstanding amongst the great church- 
men whom God raised up in the sixteenth century to combat error and 
to effect a genuine reformation of His Church. So zealous was he in 
the service of the Church, that on one occasion taking with him a com- 
panion he went to Geneva disguised as a merchant. In that centre of 
Protentantism of the most fanatical type he made the acquaintance ot 
Calvin and Viret and Beza. Invited to dine with Calvin he adroitly 
turned the conversation to Catholic beliefs, and spoke so convincingly 
about the invocation of the saints that those present were reduced to 
silence. Calvin himself unwilling to admit defeat, ended the discus- 
sion by abruptly leaving the table. De Marinis seeing that although 
he might refute the heretics he could not convert them, soon after left 
Geneva. 


It was the indefatigable energy of men such as Leonardo de 
Marinis that in the sixteenth century turned back the tide of revolt, 
which threatened to engulf the Church of God. Gifted by nature and 
grace he employed all his talents in the service of the Church, and while 
engaged in activities which might have absorbed all his energies, he 
never neglected the all-important duty of attending to his own personal 
sanctification. Like Foscarari, de Marinis was buried in Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, where his tomb is by the pillar near the principal holy 
water font. 

Francesco Foreiro. 

Francesco Foriero, a Portugese, was the third Dominican to col- 
laborate on the composition of the Tridentine Catechism. Born 1n 
Lisbon, he entered the Order of Preachers at an early age, and devoted 
himself particularly to the study of Latin, Greek and Hebrew. <A 
commentary on [saias published at Venice in 1563 and again at 
Antwerp two years later testifies to the excellence of his scholarship. 
King John III. of Portugal sent Francesco to make his studies 1n 
philosophy and theology at the famous convent of St. James in Parts. 
On his return to Lisbon he became a professor of distinction, and was 
made court preacher. When Pius IV. summoned the Council of Trent 
for its third and last period, Francesco Foreiro was sent to the Coun- 
cil as theologian for King Sebastian. His profound learning was soon 
recognised, and he was deputed to stipervise the drafting of the de- 
crees of the Council. So highly did Cardinal Borromeo esteem his 
theological knowledge that he decided to receive theological lectures 
from him daily. When the Portugese monarch complaind that Foreiro 
had gone to Rome after the Council, and that he had delayed his return 
to his native land, Cardinal Borromeo wrote to the King that the reason 
for Foreiro’s delay was that he was fully occupied with the composi- 
tion of the Catechism which was ahout to be published in accordance 
with the decree of Trent. As secretary to the Commission of the Index 
Foreiro wrote the Introduction to the new Index which was published 
by papal Brief March 24th, 1564. With de Marinis and Calini he co- 
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operated in revising the Missal and Breviary. Francesco Foreiro sur- 
vived all the other authors of the Catechism, dying in 1581. 

Although the work of these writers was completed by December, 
1564, yet the work of revision and of embellishment was not finished 
when Pius IV. died at the end of 1565. Gabriel Paleotti, who was 
later a cardinal, and Pogiani, who was Latin secretary to Cardinal 
Borromeo, had a hand in this literary dressing-up of the Catechism. 
Pius V., himself a Dominican, appointed Cardinal William Sirleto, his 
own confessor, and two members of his own Order, Eustachius Loca- 
telli and Thomas Manriquez, the Master of the Sacred Palace, to 
make the final revision of the Catechism, which was published in 
October, 1566, the Latin edition together with the Italian version made 
by the Dominican Alessio Figliucci being brought out at the same time. 

The Roman Catechism is the result of the combined labours ot 
the most distinguished Fathers of the Council of Trent. Published 
only after it had been scrutinised by the outstanding theologians of the 
age, and had been polished by the first classical scholars of that time, 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent is stamped with a hallmark of 
theological and literary excellence which has commanded the respect 
and veneration of succeeding ages. 


Ky, JERO MESO ROR he 


; Note.—In compiling this article the following works have been used: “His- 
toire des Maitres Generaux de L’Ordre des Fréres Precheurs”, by R. P. Mortier 
O.P; History of the Popes”, by Ludwig, Freiherr von Pastor; The Catholic 
Encyclopedia ; O’Hagan’s Introduction to his “Compendium of Catechetical 
ik a ; Translator’s Preface, to the first English translation of the Roman 

atechism made by the Very Rev. J. Donovan, a Maynooth Professor in 1829; 
and the “Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique”. ; 


A Strange Misprint in St. Mark's Gospel 


The beginning of the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark, which is the 
passage chosen for the Gospei of the Mass of [aster Sunday, relates 
the coming of the holy women to Our Lord’s tomb to complete the 
embalming of His body when the Jewish sabbath had ended. If we 
open an English translation of that Gospel, or a book which quotes this 
passage, we may find the reading, “Mary Magdalen and Mary the 
mother of James and Salome brought sweet spices, that coming they 
might anoint Jesus”. But if we take up a different edition we may find 
the reading, “bought sweet spices”. Both make good sense. Which is 
the right reading? If memory does not supply the answer, a reference 
to the Easter Sunday Gospel in the Latin missal will decide the matte. 
The Latin word is “emerunt”’, “they bought”. There is no ambiguity 
about the Latin text (or the Greek), and no room for difference ot 
interpretation; “brought” has found its way into some English versions 
only as a misprint. 

But why should this misprint be called a strange one? The two 
words are very much alike, differing by only one letter, they are not 
easily distinguished in casual reading, and both make good sense in the 
passage quoted. Such a misprint seems very natural, Yet it is strange in 
more ways than one. In the first place, it is remarkable how many edi- 
tions of the Gospels and how many books which quote this passage 
embody the wrong reading. Of a fairly large number consulted at 
random, 45% were found to be at fault. This is a striking fact, con- 
sidering how much the Gospels are read and studied, and how fre- 
quently the narrative of the events of the first Easter Sunday is 
referred to. It even happens that priests will read the Latin text tfom 
the missal on Easter Sunday, and afterwards a wrong translation from 
an English ‘‘Epistles and Gospels”, without adverting to the discrep- 
ancy. A false reading is in possession in a large proportion of the 
books, written in English, which give this passage of the Gospels. Few 
misprints meet with success like that. 

The misprint is remarkable, further, in finding admittance even to 
scholarly works. For example, Mgr. Barton’s edition of Pére Lag- 
range’s Synopsis, Evangelica (A Catholic Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, B.O.W., 1930) prints the wrong reading, “brought”. 50 
does the Layman’s New Testament, edited by the well-known Scripture 
scholar, Father Pope, O.P. (Sheed and Ward, revised edition, 19354). 
Archbishop Goodier, also, in The Word Incarnate, A Harmony of the 
Gospels, prints “brought”, though in another work, The Risen Jesus, 
he has “bought”. This inconsistency is found in publishers as well as 
in authors; the same firm will issue books with the right reading and 
others with the wrong one. 

But there is still another reason for calling this a strange misprint. 
It has succeeded in acquiring a status that raises it above a mere mis- 
print, winning for itself in some quarters recognition as an authorised 
reading which must not be interfered with. Thus, in the Gosepl 
According to St. Mark, edited by Father Eaton (B.O:W., 1928), the 
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error in the English translation 1s recognised, but it is allowed to re- 
main in the text all the same, and a note 1s added: “Brought sweet 
spices = bought sweet spices”! in the edition of St. Mark among the 
Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools (edited by Father Sydney 
Smith, S.J.) the erroneous version is printed, corrected by a note be- 
low: “For ‘brought’ read ‘bought’. Strange deference to be shown 
toa misprint! Mgr. Barton, too, in his adaptation of Pére Lagrange’s 
work, adverts to the error, but lets it stand, and contents himself with 
drawing attention to it in a note. 


But Mgr. Barton introduces a new element into the problem of 
this strange misprint. His note reads: “They bought sweet spices (not 
‘brought’ as in the Douay version)”. Has the misprint then, been 
‘“canonised” by finding a place in this venerable version? The modern 
editions which follow the Douay are quite divided on the point, as we 
have seen. What side do the early editions take? The New Testa- 
ment, which was the first part of the so-called Douay bible to be pub- 
lished, was issued at Rheims in 1582. If we turn to it, we find that 
the reading in the passage under discussion is “bought”. The second 
edition, printed at Antwerp in 1600, also has “bought”. So has the 
fourth edition, issued in 1633.! It is quite clear, therefore, that there 
is no justification for attributing the erroneous reading, “brought’’, to 
the Douay version. Its origin must be sought elsewhere, 


Perhaps one of Challoner’s revisions of the Douay translation 
(there were three) was responsible for the introduction of the new 
reading and of the confusion which followed? Bishop Challoner’s 
first edition appeared in 1749. I have not been able to refer to an 
actual first edition, but a reprint of this edition in 1823 gives “bought”. 
Both Challoner’s third edition (1752) and the fifth (1772), which re- 
produced the 1752 text, give “bought”. An edition of the Challoner 
revision printed by John Moir of Edinburgh in 1797 gives “bought”. 
No trace of the error, therefore, can be found in the early Challoner 
editions. In no sense can the reading, “brought”, be said to be the 


Douay version, whether in its original form or as revised by Bishop 
Challoner. 


The earliest example of this particular misprint that I have been 
able to find is in an independent translation made by Rev. Cornelius 
Nary, a Parish Priest of Dublin, published in 1719.2 Tt is very un- 
likely, however, that this has been the source from which modern edi- 
tions derive the error. The Challoner revisions are all subsequent to 
Nary’s version, but none of them has the wrong reading. It is highly 
improbable that later editions, nearly all reproducing Challoner’s text, 
should go back behind him and pick up this error from a version which 


1T cite only editions of which there are copies in the library of Corpus Christi 
College. ; 

2In this edition the same misprint (“brought” for “bought”) occurs also in 
the 46th verse of the previous chapter of St. Mark. Both, however, are corrected 
in a list of errata at the end of the volume. But another error in the 16th chap- 
ter—the complete omission of the third verse—escaped the corrector’s notice. 
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seems never to have been widely spread. It might be interesting, but 
hardly worth the labour entailed, to trace the source of the present con- 
fusion in the text. The earliest example I have come across (apart 
from Nary’s translation) is in an edition of the Challoner version pub- 
lished by Richardson and Son in 1847. It may be the case that the 
misprint found its way independently into more than one edition and 
so cannot be attributed to a single source. How easily this could hap- 
pen is shown by a Protestant version of St. Mark’s Gospel, St. Mark 
in Current English, by Mary L. Matheson, M.A., published by the 
National Council of Religious Education of Australia (Melbourne, 
1941). The author paraphrases the Anglican Revised Version for the 
use of children, and at the beginning of the sixteenth chapter she 
writes: “Were bringing sweet spices”. She had the word “bought” 
before her, but read it as “brought”. 


The following is a sample list of editions of the New Testament, 
or St. Mark’s Gospel, and other books, which contain the wrong read- 
ing “brought” for “bought”. It extends over a period of a hundred 
years, and shows how firm a hold the mistake has obtained in English 
Catholic translations of this Gospel : 
The New Testament (Richardson and Son), 1847. 
The Holy Bible (Duffy), 1861. 
An Exposition of the Gospels (McEvilly), 1876. 
New Testament (Burns, Oates), 1898. 
Sundays and Festivals with the Fathers of the Church (Wash- 
bourne), 1901. 

Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools: St. Mark, 1902. 

Readings on the Gospels for Sundays and Holidays (C.T-.S.), 
1904. 

Epistles and Gospels, edited by Fr. O’Gorman (Washbourne), 
1905. 

Passion and Glory of Christ, by Poelzl-Martindale (Wagner and 
Herder), 1919. 

Gospel According to St. Mark, edited by Fr. Eaton (B.O.W.), 
1920. 
St. Mark (C.T.S.), 1922. 
Lumen Christi, by Mother St. Paul (Longmans), 1923. 
Gospel Story of the Resurrection, by Fr. Devas, O.P. (C.T.S.), 
1928. 

A Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels, by Lagrange-Barton 
(B.0O.W.), 1930. 

The Word Incarnate, a Harmony of the Gospels, by Archb. 
Goodier, 1934. 

The Layman’s New Testament, edited by Fr. Pope, O.P. (Sheed 
and Ward), revised edition, 1934. 

Fr. Stedman’s My Sunday Missal (9th printing ). 

A Harmony of the Gospels, by Rev. Newton Thompson (Herder), 


1942, 
H, A. JOHNSTON, S.J. 


Che Pope and the Sudality 
of our Dany 


The Golden Jubilee of the admission of Pius XII into the Sodal- 
ity of Our Lady was observed with special ceremony in Rome on 
January 21st, 1945. Four thousand Sodalists, representing 42 
nations, attended Mass celebrated in St. Peter’s by Archbshiop 
Migone. Archbishop Migone, it may be remarked, had been admitted 
into the Sodality on the same day as the Holy Father and is now his 
Private Almoner. Afterwards the Sodalists were received by the Pope 
in an audience which the “Osservatore Romano’’ described as one of 
the most memorable and significant of his pontificate. His Holiness 
delivered a striking address to the assembled Sodalists, the full text 
of which we are able to print below :— 

“Beloved sons and daughters, with great kindness you have come 
to celebrate with Us the fiftieth anniversary of a day of happiest mem- 
ories—the day of Our consecration to Our Lady in her Sodality at the 
Capranica College. Our first word of greeting to you is a fervent 
prayer from a grateful heart: together let us magnify the Lord for 
that great grace and rejoice in His holy name. 

“Our consecration to the Mother of God in her Sodality is a com- 
plete donation of ourselves to her for time and for eternity. It is not 
just a matter of form. It is not a mere sentimental token of esteem. 
It effects, in fact, a total dedication. It results in an intensely Christ- 
like and Marian life within us which reveals itself in our apostolate of 
zeal. It transforms the Sodalist into Mary’s ambassador. Through 
the apostolate of the Sodalist Our Vlessed Lady comes to the help of 
those in need with outstretched, generous, grace-bringing hands. The 
Sodalist thus becomes her visible representative on earth. There 
abounds in him consequently a rich interior life which overflows into 
external works of solid piety, religious practices and the active exercise 
of charity. Such is the plan of life traced so clearly in the very first 
Rule of the Sodality: a Sodalist must strive to sanctify himself accord- 
ing to his state in life; but he must also devote himself to the santifica- 
tion of others, not in a vague and uncertain fashion, but in a manner 
compatible with his social status and with his profession; finally, he 
should spend himself in the service and defence of the Church. By 
his act of consecration the Sodalist has freely undertaken to fulfil this 
splendid plan of life as drawn up for him by the Rules of Our Lady’s 
Sodality. ‘ 

“These Rules, indeed, have but expressed in clear terms, have 
done no more than codify, as it were, the history and traditional obser- 
vances of the Sodality of Our Lady. That Sodality was founded 
providentially by the Society of Jesus and has been approved repeatedly 
by the Holy See in terms of the highest praise. : 

“As you can see, We are far from considering the Sodality as 
merely another pious but inactive organisation, as merely one of those 
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havens from the dangers threatening weak souls. But neither do We 
regard it as an association wholly devoted to the performance of purely 
external works, a body so immersed in exterior occupations that its 
feverish activities can but kindle a straw fire of more or less brief dura- 
tion. ‘Can a man hide fire in his bosom and his garments not burn?’ 
(Proverbs: 6, 27). If what is said in the Book of Proverbs is true 
of disordered human affection once it is enkindled in the heart, how 
much more true is it of the fire of charity which the Holy Spirit kindles 
in the heart of the Sodalist and keeps for ever burning? 


“The devotion of the Sodalist to the Blessed Virgin may not be an 
ignoble or selfish piety which would regard the great Mother of God 
as but a bestower of largesse, especially of a temporal nature. Nor 
must his devotion be just a plea to be excused from carrying the holy 
cross of grief, suffering, struggle and toil. Nor must it lapse into an 
emotional piety that finds satisfaction only in sensible consolation. 
Neither must the prayer of the Sodalist be concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of even spiritual benefits for his own exclusive spiritual profit. 
For is not the Sodalist a Knight of Our Lady? The Crusader of 
Mary may not consider his title as one of honour only, a mere title of 
courtesy without corresponding responsibilities and duties. He must 
be in everything at his Lady’s disposal. He must become the guardian 
of her virtues and her concerns. He must make her cause his own. 
He must transmit to others her gifts of grace. He must fight without 
cease under the command of her who can repair all the world’s errors. 
Under her standard he enlisted for perpetual service. He has no 
longer the right to lay down his arms through fear of attack or perse- 
cution. He may not abandon his post on the battlefield of honour with- 
out proving himself a faithless and unworthy knight. 


“You have pledged yourselves to defend the Church of Jesus 
Christ. The Church knows this and counts upon you now just as it 
relied for support on past generations of the Sodality. Her hopes 
were never disappointed. Your ancestors have nobly blazed tie trail. 
In all the struggles against the contagion and tyranny of errors, and 
for the defence of Christian Europe, the Sodality of Our Lady has 
fought in the front line. Its members have used the weapons of the 
spoken word, the pen, the press, controversy, polemics, apologetic liter- 
ature. They have proved their loyalty everywhere in deeds. They 
have collaborated in the exacting ministry of the priesthood, They have 
combated more evils, sometimes using novel but always efficacious 
means. At times they have wielded the sword to defend the frontiers 
of Christian civilisation, under the leadership of Sobieski, Charles of 
Lorraine; Eugene of Savoy, and so many other leaders, Sodalists all, 
as were many thousands of their soldiers. 

“But why seek examples in the past when in our own day thous- 
ands upon thousands of heroic Sodalists of many nations have fought 
and fallen, proclaiming and invoking Christ the King? Weare con- 
fident that you are worthy to carry on so glorious a heritage. We ven- 
ture even to assert that the type of Catholic which, from its founda- 
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tion, the Sodality of Our Lady has set itself to produce was never so 
adapted to the needs and circumstances of his time as he is to-day ; and 
never, perhaps, has any period of history stood in need of such Catho- 
lics as does our own. 

“In truth, what does life in civil society call for to-day? Men, 
real men, not such as are bent only on pleasure like children, but rather 
forthright souls imbued with the spirit of service. We would love to 
see a little more joy in the eyes of youth to-day, but we have to take 
the times as they are, hard and bitter. Our age calls for men who are 
not afraid of travelling the hard roads of the present economic situa- 
tion and who are fit to support as well those whom Providence has en- 
trusted to their care. Such men must shun mediocrity in the exercise 
of their profession. After such dire misfortunes, the task of recon- 
struction demands not just efficiency but perfection of service. 

“And what does the Church look for in the world of to-day? 
Catholics, genuine Catholics, well-instructed, virile. On another occa- 
sion We have spoken of the profound social changes that have taken 
place in our times. The tempo of these changes has been increased be- 
yond measure by the war. Unhappily, especially in great cities, the 
number has grown fewer of those souls who, sheltered and guided by 
Catholic tradition, rely on the inspiration of Christian principles to 
combat the spirit of the age. And the war affects women no less than 
men, young women as well as young men. The woman of to-day 
finds herself involved in the struggle for existence, in the professions, 
in the arts, and now in war. Modern women, indeed, are even more 
profoundly affected by social changes. than are men. 


“Our times, then, need Catholics who from their very youth have 
been so deeply rooted in the faith that they will never waver in loyalty 
even when no longer enjoying the shelter of their early upbringing; 
Catholics who appreciate clearly the ideals of the Christian virtues of 
purity and sanctity and the sacrifices that these ideals demand; Catho- 
lics who, with unflinching effort, strive to attain these ideals in everyday 
life and, unbowed, refuse to be enticed by the allurements of tempta- 
tion. Beloved sons and daughters, such noble living calls for a hero- 
ism frequently hidden but no less worthy of admiration than martyr- 
dom to blood. Our times demand fearless Catholics who will profess 
their faith openly in word and deed whenever God’s law or Christian 
honour requires it. Our times call for real men, courageous and in- 
trepid. The half-hearted are to-day set aside and eliminated by the 
world. : 

“It has always been the aim of the Sodality of Our Lady to mould 
the whole-hearted Catholic. You know, however, that the enemies of 
Christ and of His Church never lay down their arms, even when they 
pretend to harbour the most peaceful intentions. Besides bloody per- 
secution they have other methods of warfare. They indulge in the per- 
version and poisoning of men’s minds, and, in such work, they can 
sometimes count on the unwitting support of not a few deluded individ- 
uals who allow themselves to be led astray. In this incessant struggle 
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every Sodalist must know that courage and generosity, devotion, humil- 
ity and tireless constancy are indispensable. But, of themselves these 
are not sufficient. You must, under Mary’s protection, win over to 
Christ the men of to-day. 


“You must fight for truth with the weapons of truth. But that 
implies that you must know how to wield them. How will you acquire 
a mastery in their use? You will acquire it most of all in the study of 
your religion, its dogmas and teachings, its liturgy, life and history. 
Were you not to do so would mean a break in the past of the Sodality 
which has always tried, adopting the most appropriate methods, to pro- 
mote general and professional knowledge, a culture always in harmony 
with the individual’s talents and vocation. As their academies and 
study groups bear witness, this has always been a characteristic of 
Sodalities of Our Lady and, thank God, this tradition has never been 
abandoned. 

“No doubt this training in general culture and professional effici- 
ency cannot have the same scope everywhere. Not every Sodality can 
accomplish what has been achieved, for instance, by the Sodality at 
Valencia in Spain, which has organised juridical, scientific, literary, 
and technical Sections; which has a particularly active medical Section 
directing a clinic and dispensary; which enlists the collaboration of 
distinguished teachers, Sodalists all, in furthering the professional 
studies of its members. But Sodalities everywhere, if on a more mod- 
est scale, are distinguished by similar activities. Why? Firstly, be- 
cause the efficacy of the apostolic work of a Sodalist depends in good 
measure on his intellectual, social and professional abilities and not on 
his moral and spiritual worth alone. Secondly, because from the be- 
ginning Sodalities, aiming at the restoration of Christian society, have 
exercised their apostolate particularly through the various professions 
and trades. And thus there have always been Sodalities for different 
states of life and for all grades of society. There have been Sodalities 
for priests, for intellectuals, for ladies and gentlemen of high degree, 
for students, for university graduates. There is a Sodality for boot- 
blacks at Beirut; there is one for newsboys at Buenos Aires. From 
the medical students’ Sodality at Paris was formed the St. Luke’s 
Society of Catholic Doctors. The United States of America have 
their nurses’ Sodalities. And if We may recall a personal experience 
of Our own at Munich! What a wealth of truly Christian family-life, 
what manly courage and gallant championship of the faith was produc- 
ed by the Sodality of St. Michael then flourishing in the Bavarian 
capital! Finally, you are all in a sense renresented about Our person, 
day and night, in the members of Our Swiss Guards’ Sodality of Our 
Lady, established under the title of Our Lady of the Rosary. 


“What great good these Sodalities have accomplished in their 
respective spheres of activity! What fruits they produce in such var- 
ied fields of charity and zeal! On a solemn occasion our glorious pre- 
decessor, Pius XI, recalled what the Sodalities in their centuried and 
manv-centuried history had achieved by their apostolic works in the 
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vast expanse of charitable effort. Wherever the need or the possibility 
of bringing help to souls redeemed by the blood of Christ had appeared 
they had proved their devoted service; and they had done so by meth- 
ods the most highly organised as well as by the most simple; in a word, 
in every way in which she who is their Mother, their Queen and their 
Patroness could inspire them’. In confirmation as it were, of that 
high tribute you have come to Us now bringing two precious gifts— 
your rich spiritual offering, which is a great help and consolation to Us 
in the discharge of Our high office; and your material offering in kind, 
which will help us to protect from the cold the poor refugees, Our 
dearest sons and your brothers in Christ. Our gratitude reaches out 
beyond this intimate though numerous gathering and addresses itself to 
Sodalities all over the world united in heart and prayer with you. 

“Recalling the teaching of the Divine Master and imitating the 
incomparable example of their heavenly Patroness and Mother the 
Sodalities love to do good in secret and, frequently, the Father in 
heaven is the only witness of their apostolate. It happens often, too, 
that they put their services at the disposal of other organisations and 
provide these with their finest recruits. There is indeed scarcely any 
form of apostolate or of charity of which in the past the Sodalities of 
Our Lady have not been the initiators. They have always anticipated 
new needs that they might meet them. They have always understood 
new hopes that they might satisfy them. Some activities begun by 
them on a small scale later grew in strength so as to stand on their 
own feet, certain of being able always to rely on the collaboration of 
the Sodalities. 

“What is the source of this fruitfulness in apostolate if not that 
fervent interior life nourished by a most tender and most efficacious 
devotion to Mary which, indeed, as your very Rule states, strives after 
the greatest possible holiness. That life remains hidden in the depths 
of the heart, but nevertheless reveals itself in the fruits it yields, in the 
number of vocations to religious life, in that wonderful group of saints, 
heati and martyrs which is its glory in heaven. Beloved sons and daugh- 
ters, well may you make your own the prayer of St. John Eudes to the 
Virgin: “How deeply in your debt I am for having admitted me into 
your holy Sodality which is a true school of virtue and piety... .This, 
indeed, is one of the greatest graces I have received from God through 
your intercession.’ Confident that you will know how to correspond 
with ever-increasing fidelity to so great a favour and to show your- 
selves more worthy of it from day to day, we beg for you and for all 
Sodalists throughout the world the favours of Jesus and of His most 
holy Mother, whilst with all the affection of Our heart, as a pledge of 


the choicest graces, We bestcw upon you and upon your dear families 
Our paternal apostolic benediction.” 


Bivine Hocation to the Priesthood 


This paper is intended as a critical study of two comparatively 
recent documents of the Holy See. ‘Lhe purpose held in view is to 
find therein, if possible, an answer to the question: is there something, 
correctly called divine vocation, existing in a candidate to the priest- 
hood before the Church, through the voice of the bishop, calls that 
candidate to the sacred rite of ordination? Briefly, is there, according 
to the mind of the Holy See, a divine vocation to the priesthood prior 
to the ecclesiastical vocation ? 

The occasion of the article may be found in one of the official 
Roman Documents published in the first pages of the Australian 
Catholic Record, January, 1945, concerning the Papal Work for Sacer- 
dotal Vocations. It is the express wish of the Holy Father that priests 
use every means in their power to discover and to nurture vocations to 
the priesthood. To this end he asks priests to explain the nature, signs, 
qualities of sacerdotal vocation so that the ranks of the priesthood may 
be enlarged to meet the heavy demands to-day facing the Church. The 
inspiration of this dissertation lies in that general invitation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

The first document we propose for scrutiny is a letter of the late 
Cardinal Merry del Val communicating, in 1912, to the Bishop of Aire 
and Augs a decision of the Holy See regarding a book, La Vocation 
Sacerdotale.! The second document is an Instruction issued eighteen 
years later by the Sacred Congregation for the Discipline of the Sacra- 
nents concerning the education of candidates to the priesthood.” 

The Decision of 1912. 


The first document with which we are concerned is a decision 
approved by Pope Pius X on June 26, 1912. Before we can appraise 
the content of this decree something must be known of the varying 
circumstances that led to its promulgation. 

During the nineteenth century the question of sacerdotal vocation 
had been much discussed, always extensively and sometimes heatedly.’ 
It must be admitted that certain authors and certain directors of semi- 
naries! had exaggerated the call from God and its effects. These men 
were in truth heirs to theological legacies that had caused difficulty to 
men of preceding centuries like Saint Alphonsus, Saint Vincent de 
Paul, Tronson, and Beuvelet.? Divine vocation had been described as 
a lively inclination leading to the altar; a strong inducement from the 


1Acta Apostolicae Sedis (to be cited henceforth in this article AAS) 1V 
(1912), page 485. 

2AAS. XXIII (1931), pages 120 ff. 

3Degert, “Histoire des Seminaires francais” II, pages 362 ff (cited by Lahit- 
ton in ‘La Vocation Sacerdotale’, ed. 2a, page 116). 

4Seavini, “Theologia Moralis Universa” (1859), T IV, c III (cited by Lahit- 
ton in ‘La Vocation Sacerdotale’, ed. 2a (1913), page 8). 

cf Guibert, ‘“L’Education des Cleres”, c II. 

Gousset, “Theologia Moralis” V, p. 445 (cited by Alphone Mulders in “La 
Vocation au Sacerdoce’, Bruges, 1925, page 51). 

5See Lahitton, “La Vocation Sacerdotale”, ed. 2a, pages 93—129. 
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Holy Spirit; an almost perceptible action of grace, moving, compelling 
the subject to accept Sacred Orders; a kind of internal voice from on 
high.6 Such views were not allowed to pass unchallenged. The late 
Father Vermeersch quickly sounded the alarm’ while even earlier his 
confrére, Edward Genicot, in his clear and concise fashion had distin- 
guished truth from error.8 Having mistaken the nature of divine voca- 
tion it was only to be expected that they who made the mistakes should 
fall into error regarding the consequences of the call from God. Some 
there were who maintained that a candidate possessing such a grace 
could not be refused admittance to Orders; that the spiritual director, 
not the bishop, was the judge of fitness.? Divine vocation gave not 
only an inclination towards the priesthood, it conferred also a right to 
the Sacrament. In other words the bishop has no choice but to ordain 
such a candidate. This was clearly an erroneous conclusion flowing 
from a false premise. , Whatever may be said about the nature of 
divine vocation and its existence prior to the call of the bishop this, 
however, must be maintained, viz., that the Church is free in the co- 
optation of candidates to the priesthood. Again and again the history 
of the Church tells the story of her struggle to retain this freedom of 
choice both in the consecration of her bishops and the ordinatior of 
her priests. 


At this stage a new champion entered the theological lists. He 
was Canon Joseph Lahitton, professor of Theology in the seminary of 
Poyanne in the diocese of Aire and Auqs. In 1909 he published the 


’ Kroust, Institutio Clericorum” (1767) —‘Hoc igitur est signum vocationis, 
pius animi motus et constans affectus ad aliquam vitae rationem. (cited by Lahit- 
ton. op, cit., page 6). 

Branchereau, “De la Vocation Sacerdotale’—'L’attrait est une inclination 

ar, ” iA . . 
forte et permanente...” (cited by Lahitton, op. cit., page 9). 


Beauvelet,“Meditations sur les Principales Vertus Chrétiennes et Ecclesias- 
tiques” (cited by Lahitton, op. cit., page 6). 

Olier, “Traité des Saints Ordres” (1817)—‘“L’inclination et le mouvement 
de Dieu qui porte toute l'ame et qui l’incline a cette divine profession, non par 
sentiment ni par saillie...mais par empire, par etat, et par consistance ‘immuable 
en son fond” (cited by Lahitton, op. cit., page 118). 

See also Vermeersch, “De Religiosis” (1902) VI, supp. III, page 53. 

7Vermersch’s views are to be found in his De Religiosis I, supp. III: they 
were later developed in the Periodica and finally published in separate form ‘under 
the title, ‘De Vocatione Religiosa et Sacerdotali’. An English translation of this 
work appeared in 1925. The translation, unfortunately, by misplace of a comma 
gives rise to one grave inaccuracy regarding the Author’s opinion concerning dir- 
ection a Confessor is to give to candidates to the priesthood. This error in trans 
lation led Canon Mahoney in his ‘The Secular Priesthood’, page 239, to say: “the 
kindest way of treating this (Vermeersch’s) extraordinary piece of "doctrine is to 
treat itas a joke”. In the Periodica of 1930, page 159, Fr. Vermeersch carearte 


the error and silenced the ridicule arising from this error. Canon Mahoney pro 
mised to amend the mistake in a later edition of his book. r 


8Theologia Moralis (1900) II, page 28—30. 
9Lahitton, Le Vocation Sacerdotale, ed. 2a (1913), chapters 4, 5, 6, 7 
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first edition of his epoch making book, “La Vocation Sacerdotale”."° 
This work was and still remains a most valuable contribution to the 
understandings of the problems surrounding vocations to the priest- 
hood. It soon found its way to Rome and was the occasion of a letter 
of congratulation written to the Author by Cardinal Merry del Val in 
the name of the reigning Pontiff, Pius X.1' The four salient points 
of Lahitton’s book are: i) no candidate ever has a right to receive 
Sacred Orders (chap. 4); ii) sacerdotal vocation is not a compelling 
attraction towards the altar (chap. 5); iii) but right intention, moral 
and intellectual suitability are required in every candidate; iv) divine 
vocation to the priesthood is created by the episcopal summons. .to use 
Lahitton’s own words, “c’est l’appel méme (of the bishop) qui crée en 
lui la vocation”.!2. The book is divided into two main sections, the first 
dealing with the nature of vocation and the second with the agents of 
God who communicate this divine eternal call to the subject. For 
Lahitton there is but one sacerdotal vocation properly and formally so 
called, and this vocation is created by the call of the bishop. His thesis 
is that there is “pas d’autre appel strictement sacerdotale que l’appel 
par l’évéque”.!3 This, according to the Author, is the teaching of 
Tradition. 


Where is the theologian who has ever published a book purport- 
ing to set forth the ‘traditional teaching’ and does not find his fellow 
theologians rising in alacrity (if not in wrath) to call it an innovation ¢ 
The publication of Lahitton’s book was the signal for just such an 
outery. A year later the Author replied to his critics with a second 
book, “Deux Conceptions divergentes de la Vocation Sacerdotale”’, 
written “pour apporter des précisions nouvelles, dissiper des équivoques 
presistantes, et répondre aux objections les plus sérieuses”."4 He clari- 
fied and strengthened what he had written concerning the nature of 
vocation and the requisite qualities to be found in the candidate. But 
with regard to the fourth of the points enumerated above there are 
some significant explanations which are tantamount to alterations. In 
“Ta Vocation Sacerdotale” he had stated that the divine call does not 
exist prior to the call of the bishop : ‘L’appel des ministres légitimes de 
lEglise constitue essentiellement la vocation divine et la transmet au 


10This book had several editions. The edition we have hitherto quoted is 
the second, Paris, 1913. For matter cited from any edition but the second we 
depend on the very extensive and exact quotations made by Alphonse Mulders 
in his “La Vocation au Sacerdoce”, Bruges, 1925. Where in the course of this 
dissertation quotations are taken from Mulders’ book it is acknowledged. Other- 
wise we quote from the second edition, Paris, 1913. 

llLahitton, La Vocation Sacerdotale (ed. 2a), pages VIII, IX: AAS. 1909, 

12Lahitton, La Vocation Sacerdotale, page 33 (cited by Mulders, op. 
cit., page 54). 

13Lahitton, La Vocation Sacerdotale (ed. 2a), n. 101. 

14“Deux Conceptions divergentes de la vocation sacerdotale”, Paris, Lethiel- 
leux, 1910. We regret that we have not a copy of this book, Quotations from it 
that we use are taken either from the second edition of Lahitton’s own La Vocation 
sacerdotale or from Mulders’ La Vocation au Sacerdoce. 
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sujet’; ‘il (l’appel) ne presuppose en lui la vocation, c'est lappel 
méme qui crée en lui Ja vocation’.!° He had denied that a director 
may make any certain judgement as to whether a candidate has any 
call from God. But criticism, and, as Lahitton himself confesses, 
more mature consideration effected a change in his thoughts. In 
“Deux conceptions divergentes...”” he recognises the existence ot 
something, prior to the episcopal vocation, which also may be called 
vocation: ‘“‘on pourrait bien en soi..nommer vocation interne ce qul 
n'est en réalite qu'une désignation providentielle, une autorisation ou 
une excitation a se présenter au choix et a l’appel de lautorité 
eccléciastique”.!7_ The admission is clear; furthermore Lahitton says 
that this providential authorisation may be called vocation: “on peut 
appeler vocation cette proparation providentielle’.'® | However, he 
also says that the use of the word vocation in this sense is not the same 
as when applied to the canonical call; it is used analogically: “.... en 
prenant le mot (vocation) dans un sens analogique’’.'? Later still, in 
1913, Lahitton freely admitted that this preparation is commonly 
called vocation, divine vocation but he prefers to use a new term— 
idonéité.%bis) The most significant change of all is that in “Deux con- 
ceptions..” Lahitton explicitly altered his first definition of voca- 
tion,!%ter) and in so doing he says his purpose is to restrict the word to 
the ecclesiastical rite only. Whatever may be the justification of such 
a new definition and whatever may be said of the qualifications imposed 
by Lahitton this at least is plain, he explicitly admits that there is some- 
thing, a providential preparation, to be called and commonly called 
divine vocation, in the candidate prior to the ecclesiastical vocation. As 
for himself he does not like the use of the word in this sense. The 
point at issue is not whether a Theologian likes to call this preparation 
vocation, but whether the Church officially refers to it as vocation.2° 
Lahitton’s critics were not satisfied yet. The most important of 
these critics was the Dominican Friar, Pére Hurtaud, who voiced his 
criticism in a work, “La Vocation au Sacerdoce”, published in 1911. 
For Hurtaud no candidate may present himself for Orders unless he 
has first been called by God: “pour se présenter a l’imposition des 
mains et recevoir l’investiture sacerdotale, un chrétien doit s’assurer au 
préalable que Dieu l’appelle aux functions saintes du ministere de 
Vautel”’.*!_ The bishop does not confer the vocation from God but 
rather judges whether it be already present, and if so then he may 
admit the candidate to the priesthood: “de cette vocation interieure 


bLahitton, La Vocation Sacerdotale (cited by Mulders, op. cit., p. 54). 
ones La Vocation Sacerdotale, page 33 (cited by Mulders, op. cit., 
page : 
17“Deux Conceptions...”, page 90 (cited by Mulders, op. cit., page 56). 
18“Deux Conceptions...”, page 161 (cited by Mulders, op. cit., page 56). 
19Deux Conceptions...”, page 161 (cited by Mulders, op. cit., page 56). 
19bis) La Vocation Sacerdotale, page 22. 
o ae Deux Conceptions, cited by Lahitton in La Vocation Sacerdotale, pages 
Oo/, GOL 
20In later editions (eg. of 1913) Lahitton speaks clearly of what is commonly 
called divine vocation. He refers to it as material vocation (n. 25) passive 
vocation (n. 25), preparatory vocation (n. 26), vocatio secundum quid (n 131) 
2Isee Mulders, op. cit., page 57. ; 
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seul l‘évéque, comme ministre de l’Ordre, est le juge devant I’Eglise. 
C'est en vertu de sa sentence que le candidat favorisé de cette grace de 
Dieu acquiert un droit canonique a l’imposition des mains”. 

Hurtaud was not the only one to launch an attack on Lahitton’s 
book. Others were far from satisfied. There are signs that a few 
had denounced La Vocation Sacerdotale to the Holy Office. The 
wording of the subsequent decree seems to imply this. But be these 
rumours as they may, we do know that at this point in a particularly 
ardent theological tournament the Holy See, as so often happens, 
stepped in and summoned the matter to its own judgement. 

A special commission of Cardinals was appointed to examine the 
both works written by Lahitton. At times it is forgotten that the 
Commission examined both La Vocation Sacerdotale and Deux Con- 
ceptions de la Vocation Sacerdotale. N evertheless the letter of Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val covering the final decision tells us quite plainly that 
both books were submitted to careful scrutiny.2> The final judgement, 
therefore, on the first book is made in the light of what had been 
written in the second: and we have seen that the second work explains, 
clarifies, modifies parts of the first: most important of all the author 
alters his very definition of sacerdotal vocation. 

The Content of the Decree. 

The Cardinals came to a decision on June .20, 1912; Pius X 
approved their judgement on June 26; on July 1 it was communicated 
to the Bishop of Aire and ordered to be inserted, ex integro, in the fol- 
lowing number of the “Semaine Religieuse” of the diocese. _ It was 
also published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, issuing July 15, 1912. 
Because of its importance we report it here, also, in full. 

Dal Vaticano, Ler Juillet 1912. 

Monseigneur, 

En raison des dissensions qui se sont produites a occasion du 
double ouvrage du Chanoine Joseph Lahitton sur la Vocation 


Sacerdotale et l’importance de la question doctrinale y soulevée, 
Notre trés Saint Pére, Pape Pie X a daigné nommer un Commis- 
sion speciale d’Eminentissimes Cardinaux. 

Cette commission, aprés avoir murement examiné les argu- 
ments en faveur de l'une et de l’autre these, a prononce, dans sa 
reunion pléniére du 20 juin dernier, le jugement suivant : 

Opus praestantis viri, Josephi Canonici Lahitton, cui titulus 

“Ta Vocation Sacerdotale”, 

nullo modo reprobandum esse ; 
imo qua parte astruit 

1) Neminem habere umquam jus ullum ad ordinationem ante- 
cedenter ad liberam electionem Episcopi: 

2) Conditionem, quae ex parte Ordinandi debet attendi, quac- 
que vocatio sacerdotalis appellatur, nequaquam consistere, 
saltem necessario et de lege ordinaria, in interna quadam 
adspiratione subjecti seu invitamentis Spiritus Sancti, ad 


sacerdotium ineundum : 


22see Mulders, op. cit., page 58. : a 
23Lahitton, La Vocation Sacerdotale, page X; cf. AAS., 1912, page 485, 
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3) Sed econtra, nihil plus in Ordinando, ut rite vocetur ab 
Episcopo requiri quam rectam intentionem, simul cum 
idoneitate in iis gratiae et naturae dotibus reposita, et per 
eam vitae probitatem ac doctrinae sufficientiam comprobata, 
quae spem fundatam faciant fore sacerdotii munera recte 
obire ejusdemque obligationes sancte servare queat: 

esse egregie laudandum. 
Sa Sainteté, Pie X, a pleinement approuvé, dans I’audience du 26 
juin, la decision des Eminentissimes Péres, et Elle me charge 
d’en donner avis a votre Grandeur qui voudra bien la communi- 
quer a son sujet, M. le Chanoine Joseph Lahitton, et la faire 
inserer, ex integro, dans la “Semaine Religieuse’”’ du Diocese. 
Je prie Votre Grandeur, Monseigneur, d’agréer |’assurance 
de mes sentiments tres devoués en Notre-Seigneur. 
R. Card. Merry del Val. 

This decree was a veritable triumph for Joseph Lahitton. Not 
only did it silence those who doubted his orthodoxy by making it clear 
that his writings were in no way to be condemned; it singled out his 
book for a special meed of praise in terms that the Holy See does not 
ordinarily use. This eulogy, coming from the highest authority in 
Christendom, must have been a constant source of consolation and 
encouragement to the well deserving Professor. 

The decree was also the subject of much discussion. It led some 
to the conclusion that the Church had given her seal to the teaching 
that there is no vocation to the priesthood prior to the call of the 
Bishop. After all, did not Lahitton teach that? And did not the 
Holy See praise his book in a singular manner ? 

A critical examination of the decree will show whether this is a 
lawful conclusion. 

Critique of the Decision. 

The letter of the Cardinal Secretary tells us that the Commission 
examined the double work of Lahitton concerning priestly vocation and 
that means the first book was judged in the light of the second. 

_ The decree itself has two divisions, one negative, the other posi- 
tive. 

Negatively, the book, “La Vocation Sacerdotale’’, is not to be 
condemned, nullo modo rerpobandum esse; in other words it is not to 
be placed on the Index. The word ‘reprobandum’ is significant. It is 
used to reject special type of errors, errors that cannot be admitted in 
any way at all and merit the severest censure. Lahitton had written 
that there is no vocation prior to the vocation of the bishop: must it be 
concluded therefore that this statement is free from error? Strictly 
speaking the conclusion should be that the statement is free from cen- 
sure. However, in this case we may also say that the statement is 
free from error. Does the Decision, then, say that there is no divine 
call prior to that of the bishop? _ Not at all. Lahitton himself had 
written that there 1s a providential preparation which may be called 
divine vocation. So, at most we would say that here there is not to 
be found any error. 


Positively, the decree is one of singular praise, opus egregie 
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laudandum esse. Be it noted, however, that this special praise is not 
extended to the whole of the work. As a whole it is free from cer- 
sure: in part it is worthy of particular eulogy. This is the meaning oi 
the decision. What parts are singled out for praise? These three, 
where it is established that :— 

1) no candidate ever has the right to ordination, 

2) sacerdotal vocation, at least in ordinary cases, is not any in- 
ternal inclination of the subject or inducement of the Holy 
Spirit, 

3) on the contrary, the Bishop may lawfully summon to ordina- 
tion a candidate in whom are found right intention, gifts of 
grace and nature, and tested probity of life. 

What does all this mean? 

First, no candidate ever has a right to ordination. In approving 
and praising this thesis of Lahitton the Holy See approves what has 
been the common teaching of Theologians, with a few exceptions of 
more recent times. Here lies a cardinal point. There is one tremen- 
dous difference between the administration of Orders and the other 
six sacraments. Any person properly disposed has a right to receive 
Baptism, Confirmation, Absolution, Holy Communion, Extreme 
Unction, and to enter Matrimony: the Church acknowledges this right 
and is constrained to grant it.24 But in the matter of Priesthood the 
Church is free to refuse even those who are rightly disposed.2> The 
decision gives praise to Lahitton for making this clear. 

Secondly, sacerdotal vocation is not, ordinarily speaking, an in- 
ternal, strong inclination of the subject or an inducement of the Holy 
Spirit. What is this inclination? What is this invitation? As the 
Cardinals were examining Lahitton’s book it is the context of that 
work which will give the key to this question. The Professor of 
Poyanne refused to admit as vocation an inclination that was “suave 
et douce, forte et permanente, qui saisit la volonte, la captive, 
Yentraine’2° This sort of attraction was dismissed by Lahitton and 
for this the Holy See praised him. To read more would be to read 
what the decree does not contain. Lahitton rejects any inclination as 
real vocation to the priesthood. The Commission is more cautious. 
It does not deny the possibility of a strong attraction. But what the 
decree does say is that this kind of desire is not the normal or neces- 
sary sign of vocation. In other words the Holy See is making it per- 
fectly clear to Bishops that this peculiar, exceptional call is something 
they may pass over in their scrutiny of candidates. 

Does the decree say that there is no inclination at all from God in 
the candidate? If the candidate is to have right intention it is re- 
quired, necessarily, that the intention be based on some sort of desire 
or inclination; and who would deny that this desire is the fruit of the 
work of the Holy Spirit? Lahitton in the second edition of his book 
says succinctly ; “Dieu fait tout dans chaque candidat au sacerdoce 


(,n. 89). 


24Codex Juris Canonici, CC. 464, 682, 785. 
2Sjbidem, can. 969. 
26Lahitton, “La Vocation sacerdotale”, page 9, page 22. 
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Thirdly, the decision says that the Bishop may be satisfied about 
a candidate’s sacerdotal vocation if he possess right intention, 1s en- 
dowed with suitable gifts of grace and nature, and his probity of life 
has been tested. Right intention is a desire for the priesthood based 
on supernatural motives, motives sought by Jesus Christ when he 
established His Priesthood, motives ardently desired by Saint Paul 1n 
all those on whom he was to lay his hands. Qualities of grace and 
nature are required so that the candidate may be enabled to bear the 
physical, intellectual and moral burdens of his state. Some experiment 
in a virtuous life gives founded hope that the candidate will bring 
forth good fruit in the fields of divine ministry. If these be present 
in a candidate then the Bishop, in good conscience and without scruple, 
may lay upon him the imposition of hands. 

For making these three points so very plain the Cardinals said that 
Lahitton’s book merits very special praise. Did they single out for 
approbation that part of the worlx wherein is denied the existence of a 
divine vocation prior to the cal/ of the bishop? No. But if there 
really be such a divine vocation should not the Cardinals have correct- 
ed that section of the book? INo; for the Author himself had already 
done that. ' 

This then is the conclusion arising from our critical examination : 
the Decree of 1912 does not deny the existence of a divine vocation to 
the priesthood prior to the canonical vocation. Rather, the existence 
of such a divine call is taken for granted. 

Let us see whether we can find a clearer answer to our question 
in the second of the two documents. 

The Instruction of 1930. 
Occasion. 

Towards the end of December, 1930, the Sacred Congregation for 
the Discipline of the Sacraments issued an Instruction to all local 
Ordinaries. The Instruction covers eight pages of the Acta Aposto- 
licae Sedis; it was reproduced in summary form in the Australian 
Catholic Record of 1931, pages 191 ff. The occasion of this Instruc- 
tion was not any discussion raised by Theologians concerning the 
nature of sacerdotal vocation but certain evil effects of a practical order 
arising from negligence and malpractice in some seminaries. Never- 
theless the danger of such things becoming more widespread was so 
serious as to warrant the giving of a general instruction. 

The Instruction makes known some of the findings revealed by 
the Sacred Congregation’s discussions on nullity cases pertaining to 
the Sacrament of Orders. It is clear that unworthy candidates have 
been raised to the ranks of the priesthood; they have been ordained 
too hurriedly ; they have not been sufficiently cared for in the seminar- 
tes; they have been actuated by motives of fear or false gain. The 
result has been immense harm—ingens detrimentum—to Souls and to 
the reputation of the Chures. Tne Instruction then points out the 
remedy ; it is Saint Paul’s warning to Timothy: “Tmpose not hands 
lightly on any man; neither be partakers of other men’s sins”. Tn order 
to do this the prescripts of Canon Law, particularly canons 973. 983- 
987, are to be enforced; the local Ordinaries are to make a careful 
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scrutiny of each candidate prior to the reception of Minor Orders, and 
also before each of the three Major Orders. Finally the candidate has 
to testify, under solemn oath, that he is conscious of the duties and 
obligations of the high state to which he aspires, that he seeks ordina- 
tion from right motives and that he deems himself called by God to 
the sacred ministry. 

In the course of this long instruction the words ‘vocation’, ‘divine 
vocation’, ‘sacerdotal vocation’, ‘sacred vocation’, are frequently used. 
Do they refer to something existing in the candidate prior to the rite 
of ordination or the canonical vocation? 

1) The very first sentence of the Instruction makes a distinction 
between divine vocation and the ordination rite: the evil that has come 
upon the Church arises from this fact, viz., that many are ordained 
who have no divine vocation. .“Quam ingens Ecclesiae et animarum 
saluti detrimentum inferant, qui, divina destituti vocatione, sacerdotale 
ministerium inire praesumunt”.2? This indicates that the call of the 
ministers of the Church does not necessarily create a divine call in 
the candidate. 

2) The Bishops are then exhorted to make a thorough investiga~ 
tion of each candidate and not to ordain those who are without a divine 
vocation. This seems to show that the Holy See requires something, 
called divine vocation, in every candidate the bishop is to ordain. The 
man who receives sacred orders without this call from God is like unto 
a thief and a robber. “Unde qui a Spiritu Sancto positi sunt regere 
Feclesiam Dei....sedulissimam adhibeant curam oportet, ne tanti 
ministerii aditus illis pateat, quibus, ob defectum sacerdotalis voca- 
tionis, aptandum est illud Christi Domini: Amen dico vobis: qui non 
intrat per ostium in ovile sed ascendit aliunde, ille fur est et latro: 
(John X/1”.?8 

3) The Instruction then proceeds to set forth some of the findings 
of Trials that have resulted in certain priests being freed from their 
obligations. | This could have been avoided had they been properly 
cared for while in the Seminary; had the Ordinaries carefully examin- 
ed them they would have discovered that there was no divine vocation 
present, and so there would, and should, have been no promotion of 
unsuitable candidates to even minor orders. In other words no canoni- 
cal invitation to the sacred rite should have been given to men without 
a divine vocation: the former is not sufficient, the latter is also required. 

“Haec Sacra Congregatio de Disciplina Sacramentorum, quae V1 
can. 249, par. 3, competens est in causis, quibus agitur de nullitate 
sacrae Ordinationis aut onerum eidem adnexorum, in iisdem agitandis, 
rem ut plurimum, esse animadvertit de sacerdotibus querelam moven- 
tibus adversus sacram Ordinationem, qui, etsi, probare non valeant se 
vi aut gravi metu fuisse adactos ad sacros ordines suscipiendos, tamen 
ex jis quae in actis deducuntur, aperte ostendunt, se fuisse praepostero 
modo in sacram militiam adlectos, seu non. satis fuisse exploratam 
vocationem. ..””.?9 


27A AS. 1931 Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Sacraments, par. ip 


n. 1, page 120. 
281931, ibidem. 291931 ibidem. 
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4) To minimise these evils and to avoid these petitions of nullity 
the Bishops are exhorted not to ordain those who are unsuitable, not 
to lay hands on those who lack the requisite qualities, among which 1s 
something called divine vocation. Those devoid of divine vocation are 
not to receive a canonical call even to minor orders. “Quae ut probe 
exsecutioni demandentur (the prescripts of Canon Law) Episcopus 
seu Ordinarius in persrutandis moribus eorum qui adscribi petunt 
sacrae militiae, prae oculis habeat oportet, maxime interesse ut a 
limine ejicantur ii, qui sacerdotii fungendo non sint apti, seu a Deo 
non sint vocati’’.3° This particular passage is also remarkable for the 
fact that it gives a description of this preexisting divine vocation. But 
the present dissertation concerns the existence, not the nature, of divine 
vocation. 

5) The Ordinary is exhorted to visit frequently his seminary and 
to examine the vocation of the young students.3! | Seminaries, how- 
ever, have not yet been given any canonical vocation. 

6) Should it transpire that a subdeacon due for promotion Lo 
diaconate, or should it transpire that a deacon due for promotion to 
priesthood, never really had a vocation, or had lost his vocation, then 
the matter must be carefully examined and the Bishop must not fail to 
recur to the Holy See, sending to Rome a candid account of the case. 
If a deacon is said to have lost his vocation it can scarcely refer tu 
the canonical vocation received at the hands of the Church. “Quoties 
Episcopus, antequam quis ad diaconatum aut ad sacerdotium initietur, 
pro certo habeat...ipsum sacra revera vocatione esse desitutum, 
Sanctam Sedem adire non omittat, candide et plane referens rerum 
eckany as eae tiets 

7) The Bishop is not to summon to Sacred Orders any candidate 
moved by false or base motives of human respect or desire for gaia: 
such men are not called by God, they are not possessed of a sacred 
vocation. “Hi enim sanctuarium cum ingressi sunt, ut humanae 
cupiditati aut alterius voluntati obsequantur, ut plurimum, non se prae- 
bent uti a Deo vocatos....”.33 

8) Finally, before receiving Major Orders the candidate is to 
state under oath that he knows the meaning of his obligations, that he 
freely desires the sacerdotal ministry, and that he is moved thereto be- 
cause conscious of the fact that God is calling him. “Ego. ..diligenter 
re perpensa coram Deo, iuramento interposito, testificor nulla me 
coactione seu vi, nec ullo impelli timore in recipiendo sacro Ordine, sed 
ipsum sponte exoptare, ac plena liberaque voluntate, eumdem velle, cum 
experiar ac sentiam a Deo me esse vocatum...”.34 The use of the 
words ‘experiar ac sentiam’ are most significant: ‘because I have tested 
myself and find that I am called by God’. This indicates something 
distinct from the call of the Church, a vocation from God before the 


30Instruction, par. 1, n. 1, AAS. 1931, page 121. 
31Instruction, par. 2,n. 4, 5, 6. AAS. 1931, pages 122—3., 
32Instruction, par. 3, n. 3, AAS. 1931, page 126. 
33Instruction, par. 3,n, 4, AAS. 1931, page 126. 
34Instruction Appendix, AAS. 1931, page 127. 
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candidate has received the call of the Bishop. 
Conclusion: 

What then is the conclusion to be drawn from these two documents 
of the Holy See? 

The decree of 1912 does not deny the existence of a divine voca- 
tion to the priesthood prior to the ecclesiastical call. This at least 
must be admitted. Moreover, if we bear in mind the circumstances 
surrounding the promulgation of the decision we may rightly conclude 
that the existence of such a vocation is acknowledged in fact and in 
name. 

With regard to the Instruction of 1930 it can be said without fear 
of contradiction that its whole tenor points to the divine vocation as 
preceding the canonical vocation. Not only does the Instruction speak 
of this call from God, but it also freely and frequently gives to it the 
name of divine vocation. This is evident in almost every paragraph. 
Divine vocation is not to be confused with canonical vocation (par. |, 
n. 1); sacerdotal vocation comes before the call of the bishop (par. 1. 
n. 1); a candidate is not to be ordained unless endowed with a sacred 
vocation, unless he be called by God (par. 3, n. 3) ; it is possible for a 
candidate to receive the priesthood and yet have no vocation from God 
(par. 3, n. 4: par. 1, n. 1, 2); the bishop is not to grant even minor 
orders to those devoid of a call from God (par. 1, n. 2, 3); before he 
receives the ecclesiastical call the candidate must state his conviction 
that God has already granted him a vocation (Appendix). 

The conclusion, therefore, that there is such a previous divine 
vocation, officially so called, seems inescapable.* This conclusion is 
strengthened when the same view is found repeatedly among theolog- 
ians of the last three decades who have writtn with a knowledge ot 
one or of both of these documents. Among the authors who state that 
a divine vocation precedes ecclesiastical vocation are to be numbered 
Noldin, Bucceroni, Ferreres, Slater, Fenn, Aertnys-Damen, Cappello, 
Della Costa Prummer, Vidal, Mulders, Schmidt, Jorio, Merkelbach. 

What then, it may be finally asked, is the answer to the question 
placed at the beginning of this paper: is there, according to the mind 
of the Holy See, a divine vocation to the priesthood prior to ecclesias- 
tical vocation? The reply can be given paraphrasing the words of 
Cardinal Jorio, Prefect of the Congregation of Sacraments: to deny 
the existence of this vocation is to contradict the tradition of the Catho- 
lic Church,36 and such a denial would be injurious to God as well as 


harmful to the priesthood.*’ 
HENRY J. JORDAN, M.S.C. 


351t must be noted that this paper is not concerned with a definition or the 
nature of divine vocation. Before one discusses the nature of a thing one should 
be reasonably sure that it exists; questio quid est sequitur ad quaestionem an est 
is the norm of the Angelic Doctor. Here we treat only the first question an est. 

36Jorio, “Sacerdos Alter Christus” (Rome 1933), page 41: “Quod in ins 
omnibus de lege ordinaria, divina consistat vocatio, inficiari nequit, quin Ecclesiae 
traditioni inficiatur”. 

37¢f. Jorio, “Sacerdos Alter Christus”, page 45. 
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QUERIES. 
MATRIMONIAL PROBLEMS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
Here are a few matrimonial posers which, from time to time, 
cauise me not a little worry, and I’ll be grateful if you can find space 
to deal with them in an early issue of the Record. 


I. When one party to a marriage is a practising Catholic, and the 
other a Communist, is there an impediment, properly so called, to the 
marriage, and must a dispensation be obtained? : 

II. If children of Communists have been baptised and then 
brought up without any religion, are they to be regarded as nati ab 
acatholicis and, as such, not bound to the canonical form of marriage? 
What of children with a similar religious history born of parents one 
of whom only is a Communist ? 

Ill. X, a Catholic, was married to Y, a non-Catholic, outside the 
Church. X repents and wants the marriage rectified, but Y refuses to 
do anything, saying he is already sufficiently married. A Sanatio is 
obtained, but Y, getting wind of this, also opposes it before it is 
applied. Is such a Sanatio valid? 

IV. In cases like the one now contemplated in III, or even when 
what are called ne temere cases are quitely fixed up at the home, is it 
necessary that the parties go to confession? And, if one or both refuse 
to go to confession, may the priest proceed with the affair, knowing 
almost for certain that they are in the state of sin? Would he not be 
co-operating in a sacrilege, 7.e., in the unworthy reception of a sacra- 
ment of the living? 

V. Two Catholics desire to be married. At the preliminary in- 
terview, the priest finds out that one of them is not only ignorant of 
his religion, but also so positively refuses to be instructed that he hints 
at a civil marriage if instruction is insisted on, Notwithstanding this, 
can the priest marry them? 

WorrieD. 
REPLAY 

Our correspondent certainly has here proposed to us some prob- 
lems of more than passing interest. One or two of them have already 
been touched on one way or another, here and there, in the pages of 
this periodical. However, we shall deal with them all in the order in 
which they have been proposed. 


I. The reply to this first question can, we think, be deduced from 
a decision given by the Pont. Commission for the Interpretation of the 
Code on July 30, 1934. This question was asked: “As far as legal 
effects are concerned—even those connected with Sacred Ordination 
and Matrimony—is it in keeping with the Code of Canon Law to hold 
that persons who are, or have been, affiliated with atheistic sects, are 
to be placed on the same footing as those who belong to, or did belong 
to, an heretical or schismatical sect?” And the reply given was: “In 
the affirmative”. The whole point, then, involved in the present query 
amounts to this—Is Communism an atheistic sect? An atheistic sect is 
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a sect of group of persons whose characteristic note is the denial of God, 
and the promotion or encouragement of such denial amongst others. 
That Communism is such a sect can hardly be denied, the statements 
of one or other Communist to the contrary notwithstanding. There- 
fore, marriage of Catholics with adherents of Communism not only 
comes under the ruling of Can. 1065 (which says that “the faithful are 
to be discouraged from contracting marriage with those who have pub- 
licly fallen away from the faith, and with those who are affiliated with 
societies condemned by the Church”), but it positively falls under the 
ban of Can. 1060 like any other mixed marriage. Hence it is that 
commentators! now definie the impediment of Mixed Religion as “an 
impediment between two baptized persons one of whom is a Catholic 
and the other a non-Catholic, i.c., an adherent of an heretical, schis- 
matical or atheistic sect”. Consequently, we have no option but to say 
that there is an impediment in the case outlined above by our corres- 
pondent, and, that the marriage may be lawful, a dispensation is neces- 
sary. Just one word of warning, however, is necessary. In order that 
the impediment may exist, it is necessary that the so-called ““Commu- 
nist” be really such. At the present time, there is a good deal of loose 
thinking and of loose speaking in this sphere, and people easily enough 
dub as a “Commo” anyone who gives expression to what they regard 
as extreme views on any political or social question. A good deal 
more than this is required to make a man a Communist. 


II. In order to deal adequately with the second question, we 
must recall a few points in the law that bears on it, and some official 
interpretations of this law. And, first of all, it must be remembered 
that, as a result of the ruling contained in Can. 1099, the children of 
Catholic parents, if baptized in the Catholic Church, are bound to the 
canonical form of marriage, even though the parents (after the birth 
of the children) fell away from the faith, and the children themselves 
were brought up, even from infancy, outside the Church. From the 
same canon it also results that the children of non-Catholics. are not 
bound to this form whenever they marry persons, on their side, too, 
exempt from the form, and this even if they happened to have been 
baptized in the Catholic Church, but were brought up from infancy in 
heresy, infidelity, or without any religion. | Furthermore, from an 
official interpretation of this canon, given on July 20, 1929, it results 
that the children of even a lawfully contracted mixed marriage (1.¢., 
with dispensation and coram parocho) are to be regarded as nati ab 
acatholicis if, in spite of the fact that they were baptized in the Catho- 
lic Church, they have been brought up from infancy outside the 
Church. Consequently, these, too, are not bound to the canonical 
form of marriage when they contract with persons on their side, also, 
exempt from the form. Finally, from another official interpretation 
given on February 17, 1930, it results, too, that the children of 
apostate parents, even though baptized in the Catholic Church, are not 
bound to the form if they have been brought up from infancy outside 
the Church and marry other non-Catholics. Commenting on this latter 


LEE COE 2 
1Vide c. gr. Noldin, Vol. III, n. 588. 
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interpretation at the time it was published, we remarked, with others, 
that apostasy, in this connection, need not be taken in its strict sense of 
complete abandonment of the christian faith, but that here, by apostate 
parents, we are to understand parents who, once Catholics, fell away not 
only into Judaism, infidelity, or mere materialism, but even into heresy. 
We also remarked at the time that the children of parents, only one of 
whom is an apostate, come amongst those who are exempt from the 
form, and this interpretation is justified by analogy with the previous 
decision in reference to mixed marriages. And, finally, we emphasized 
this point, namely, that in order that the children of apostate parents 
(or parent) may be exempt from the canonical form of marriage, it 1s 
necessary that the apostasy have taken place prior to the birth of such 
children. Otherwise, the latter are simply children born of catholic 
parents and, as such,—as we remarked at the outset of this reply—if 
they had been baptized in the Catholic Church, they are bound to the 
canonical form irrespective of any subsequent lapse whatever of their 
parents or of how the children themselves may have been brought up. 
With all these points before our minds, we can now directly approach 
the question proposed by our correspondent—are the children of 
Communists bound to the canonical form of marriage when, though 
baptized in the Catholic Church, they are brought up from infancy out- 
side the Church or without any religion? In actual life, this question 
will arise in a practical way only when one of these persons has been 
married outside the Church to a non-Catholic, then divorced and wants 
to marry a Catholic. The solution of the problem will all depend on 
this issue—was he or she bound to the canonical form of marriage? 


For the moment, we will deal with the question just as it stands, 
i.€., we will suppose that the parents are really Communists and were 
such at the time of the birth of the children. In this supposition, we 
believe there is no alternative but to hold that these children are not 
bound to the form. In other words, we believe their marriage is valid 
even though it takes place in a registry office or before a non-Catholic 
minister of religion. Two reasons militate in favour of this opinion. 
Firstly, their parents are affiliated with an atheistic sect and, as such, 
“as far as legal effects in reference to marriage are concerned, they are 
to be placed on the same footing as those who belong to an heretical 
or schismatical sect”. Therefore, Communist parents, in reference to 
marriage legislation, are simply on a par with heretics and schismatics. 
Consequently, their children come within the category of nati ab acatho- 
licis and, though baptized in the Catholic Church, they are, by Can. 
1099 § 2, exempt from the canonical form of marriage whenever they 
have been brought up from infancy without any religion. A second 
reason for our opinion rests on the decision of the Pont, Commission 
of February 17, 1930. Anyone who is even superficially acquainted 
with the tenets of Communism, or who cares to take notice of the re- 
peated statements of the Popes, and particularly of the late Pope, will 
easily admit that Communism is irreconcilable with the Catholic faith. 
Therefore communist parents are simply apostates. Therefore, 
their children cannot be regarded as anything but nati ab 
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acatholicis and, in keeping with the decision, just now referred to, they 
are exempt from the canonical form of marriage. And, in view of 
what we said above of formal apostates, it is hardly necessary for us 
to add here that, in this connection, it is immaterial whether both or 
only one of the parents are, or is, a Communist. Thus far, we have 
dealt with the question on the supposition that the parents (or parent) 
were actually Communists at the time of the birth of the children. 

In actual life, one has to be careful. As we emphasized more than 
once, the apostasy must have taken place before the birth of the child- 
ren. Usually, one does not become an apostate, or a Communist for 
that matter, ina day. This final step is preceded normally by a period 
of neglect of christian duties during which one still hangs on to the 
faith. If a child were born during this period—and the fact that the 
parents had it baptized at all gives good reason for a strong presump- 
tion that it was born in this period—then it would have to be regarded 
simply as a Catholic and bound to the canonical form of marriage, 
even though both parents subsequently became out-and-out Commu- 
nists, and brought up the child without any religion. It is hardly ne- 
cessary for us to say that occasionally it will be very difficult to decide 
whether or not a parent is to be regarded as a formal apostate or 
merely as a very lax Catholic, and it will be yet more difficult to decide 
at what stage in his downhill career an individual became a real apos- 
tate or a Communist. No one but the judge who has to deal with each 
individual case on its merits, and who has all the available information 
before him, can give anything like a reliable judgment on such a diffi- 
cult and involved matter. 

III. For the validity of a Sanatio, it is not necessary that both 
or even one of the parties to an invalid marriage be aware of the fact 
that the marriage is being rectified, but it is very necessary and even 
essential that, at some time of the union, a real matrimonial consent 
existed and that such consent continued at the time the Sanatio is 
applied. In the case, it seems that this state of things is verified, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Y to any validation. His statement that 
“he is sufficiently married already” indicates that he regards his pre- 
sent condition not as a state of concubinage but really as a state of 
marriage, which, of course, implies the continuance of his matrimonial 
consent. Therefore his opposition to the Sanatio is indicative only of 
his unwillingness to have anything to do with the priest or with a 
Church whose authority he does not recognise, and the Sanatio itself 
would be valid just in the same way as it would be valid if granted 
without his knowledge. Of course, if he were of such a type that he 
positively and knowingly rejected the Sanatio for the reason that he 
excluded the idea of a sacramental marriage, then the marriage would 
not be rectified, not because the Sanatio, of itself, would not be sufficient 
to heal the consent, but for another reason—he positively refuses to 
contract the one and only kind of marriage which, by divine law, can 
now exist amongst christians. 

IV. At first sight, our correspondent’s fourth question seems to 


involve a serious difficulty. Marriage is a sacrament of the living. 
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Those about to marry, then, must put themselves in the state of grace. 
And, in the case of a Sanatio, or when marriages, hitherto invalid, are 
being “fixed up”, the sacrament is actually received when the Sanatio 
is applied, or when the “fixing up” takes place. Consequently, in 
these cases, too, the parties whose marriage is being rectified should, 
normally, go to confession at the time, or at least, elicit an act of per- 
fect contrition. And, it goes without saying that the priest who is in- 
teresting himself in their case, must, as far as is in his power, get them 
thus to put their souls in order. But, not infrequently, this will not be 
possible. And, hence, arises our correspondent’s worry—how can he 
co-operate in such person’s sacrilege? Perhaps, were we to turn the 
tables on him by asking a question of our own, we would make him 
realize that there must be something awry with the idea behind his 
worry. If it were not lawful for a priest to co-operate in the sacrilege 
when he is applying a Sanatio or otherwise “fixing up” a hitherto in- 
valid marriage, how could it be lawful for him ever to officiate at a 
mixed marriage? In pretty well every case of a mixed marriage, one, 
at least, of the parties is as morally certain to be in the state of sin as 
in the case when an invalid marriage is convalidated. And yet, our 
correspondent, apparently, would have no qualms of conscience in co- 
operating in a mixed marriage. Why is he so worried in the other case? 

As a matter of fact, the Church does not prescribe confession as a 
condition sine qua non for any marriage. In the Council of Trent, in 
the Code, and in the Ritual, the Church confines herself to the impos- 
ing of an obligation on the priest concerned “forcibly to exhort the 
parties carefully to confess their sins before marriage” (Can. 1033). 
If this be the policy of the Church—mere exhortation to confession— 
prior to any marriage, it will be her policy, too, when there is question 
of rectifying invalid marriages. There was a time when Bishops and 
local councils took it upon themselves to insist on confession before 
marriage, but, in view of the present general teaching of the Church, 
commentators hold that such ancient severity would not now be in 
order. Let our correspondent, then, possess his soul in peace when he 
has done what the law tells him to do—vehementer exhortetur, and 
of course, he will be excused even from the exhortation if it be 
either physically or morally impossible. 

But, we can hear our correspondent saying: “Very well, but I 
want you to go a bit deeper into the question, and show me how this 
policy of the Church is justified. After all, there is question of co- 
operating in a sacrilege”. We appreciate the difficulty, and shall try 
to meet it. 

First of all, the celebration of marriage, or the convalidation of an 
invalid marriage, is an affair which belongs to the external forum. It 
would not, then, be proper to introduce into it, as a condition sine qua 
non a matter which concerns the internal forum which is regulated by 
its own special Jaws. 

Moreover, in the usual run of cases, a Sanatio is granted in favour 
of one party because the other refuses to renew consent. In these 
normal cases, the well disposed person has ample facility to put his or 
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her house in order. The other party will receive the sacrament, prob- 
ably, unworthily, but this is an evil which has to be permutted not only 
in this case but also in pretty well every case of mixed marriage as 
well as in the cases contemplated in Cans. 1055 and 1056, i.c., in the 
case of the marriages of persons who have fallen away from the faith, 
the adherents to societies condemned by the Church, and even of public 
sinners. And, even were we to contemplate the case where a Sanatio 
is given unknown to both parties when, probably, they are in the state 
of sin, even then it is justified. In almost all such cases the sacrilege 
will at most be a material sacrilege, and even were it formal, it is a 
evil that has to be permitted, and justifiably permitted, by an applica- 
‘tion of the principle of double effect. The priest’s act is in itself a 
good act—the application of a Sanatio; the good effect—the conyali- 
dation of the marriage—which alone is intended, results immediately 
from the act and not through the medium of the bad effect; the bad 
effect—the sacrilege—is not intended, it is only permitted; the good 
reasons for this permission are really very serious—the end of a state 
of concubinage, ete. And, it must not be forgotten that, even in the 
case of formal sacrilege, the title to grace, impressed on the soul by 
the sacrament, will remain there and produce its effects if, and when, 
the obex is ever removed. Finally, let it be noted that mortal sin does 
not necessarily involve an unworthy reception of the sacrament. If 
marriage is contracted by a sinner in good faith and with attrition, 
there are good theologians who maintain that even this sacrament will 
per accidens produce the state of grace in the soul. For all these 
reasons, one can see, then, how prudent the policy and practice of the 
Church is when she refrains from insisting on confession prior to mar- 
riage or to the convalidation of marriage. And, therefore, the priest's 
policy and practice must be equally prudent—get the parties to confes- 
sion if possible; if this is not possible, have the marriage rectified in 
any case. 

V. Can. 1020 § 2 imposes an obligation on the parish priest to 
interrogate those about to marry and see, amongst other things, “if they 
are sufficiently instructed in christian doctrine”. The purpose of this 
inquiry is obvious. | Every Catholic is bound to be possessed of as 
much knowledge of his religion as, either by reason of precept or of 
means, is necessary for his salvation. Without such knowledge, he is 
living in a state of sin. Moreover, there is every reason to hope and 
expect that people about to marry will become parents in the not 
distant future. One of their duties as parents will be to instruct their 
children in the christian religion. How will they be able to discharge 
this important duty, if they are themselves ignorant of the christian 
doctrine ? 

The Pontifical Commission for the Interpretation of the Code 
gave one of its first official decisions in reference to the meaning of 
this very canon 1020 § 2. The question was asked: “If either of the 
parties to a prospective marriage be found ignorant of the christian 
doctrine, should the priest refuse to marry them?” And the reply 
read: “Let the priest observe the ruling of Can. 1020 § 2, and doing 
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what the Code prescribes, let him carefully instruct the ignorant persons 
at least in the elementary points of christian doctrine. If, however, 
they will not be instructed, the priest should not, because of this, refuse 
to marry them”. Here, then, is the rule of conduct for priests in 
cases like those proposed by our correspondent—if possible, instruct 
the ignorant person, but if the latter refuses to be instructed,—well, 
much as you may dislike it, go ahead with the marriage. The back- 
ground of this official teaching is, substantially, the same as that out- 
lined in our reply to Query IV. The validity of the sacrament is not 
endangered because of the lack of christian knowledge. There is ques- 
tion only of liceity, and, consequently, all the arguments marshalled in 
the previous reply are equally applicable to the present case. 
* * * * 


DUTY OF CONFESSOR TOWARDS PENITENT KEEPING 
BACK A GRAVE SIN. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Recently a married woman, parishioner of mine, came to consult 
me as she was about to undergo an operation. By discreet interroga- 
tion, I discovered it was a question of sterilization. The local doctors 
assured her she could not risk another pregnancy without very grave 
danger to her life. I told her that, from the Catholic viewpoint, this 
operation was immoral. However, she would not be convinced or 
diverted from her course. No sacraments were received prior to the 
operation or since, but I anticipate it will not be very long before she 
wants to receive them. And, here, arises the problem I would like you 
to solve for me: If she comes to me to confession, what am I to do? 
If she makes no mention of the operation, can I, too, observe a discreet 
silence and absolve her? ; 

Scipio. 
REEL Y: 

We can only commend our correspondent for the stand he took in 
reference to the immoral operation. For the benefit of those of our 
readers who may not be acquainted with it—and from the many private 
communications we have recently received on this subject, we believe 
they must be many—we take the liberty of quoting here the latest 
pronouncement of the Holy See on direct sterilization, which is the 
type of sterilization in question in the present query. It was given 
as late as February 21, 1940, and confirmed by the Holy Father on the 
following day. The Holy Office was asked: “Is direct sterilization, 
whether perpetual or temporary, whether of the man or of the woman, 
lawful?” And the reply was: “In the negative; indeed it is forbidden 
by the natural law”. 

Our main task, however, is to try and outline the tactics our 
correspondent must adopt in case the problem he anticipates arises, 
i.e., 1f this woman comes to him to confession, and makes no mention 
of the operation which he so rightly condemned. In the circumstances, 
he will find himself in the position of a confessor who has to do with 
a penitent who, he believes, is keeping back a grave sin. Theologians, 
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who contemplate such an eventuality, lay down certain rules to meet it. 
They start out from the principle, generally accepted, that, in the 
tribunal of penance, credendum est poemitenti tam pro se quam contra 
se loquenti. This principle is based on an a pridri presumption that 
a penitent, who comes to confession to get pardon for his sins, cannot 
normally be suspected of keeping back a sin which he knows will not 
be absolved unless accused. However, as we say, the principle is 
based on a presumption, and will need careful handling when, in a par- 
ticular case, the confessor is convinced that the presumption cannot be 
entertained. This would happen when he is satisfied that his penitent 
committed a grave sin which he is not confessing. How is he to act 
in such a case? The approved authors give us the following specific 
rules for the various cases that may arise: 

1. If the confessor knows for certain that the penitent committed 
a grave sin which he is not confessing, and which, after prudent inter- 
rogation, he denies, the confessor must proceed carefully. The first 
thing on which he must satisfy himself is this—Is it possible either 
(1) that the penitent did not commit the sin at all e. gr. through ignor- 
ance, or (2) that he has forgotten all about it, or (3) that he has been 
already absolved from the sin by another confessor, or (4) that there 
may be some lawful reason which excuses the penitent from confessing 
the sin here and now? If any of these possibilities can be reasonably 
entertained, then the penitent should be absolved, whencesoever the 
confessor obtained his information. 

2. But, if none of these possibilities can reasonably be presumed, 
then the conduct the confessor will have to be regulated by the nature 
of the source whence he got his knowledge. That is to say: 

(a) If his knowledge is extra-sacramental and based on the nar- 
ration of others, the penitent is to be prudently questioned, and, if he 
denies the sin, the confessor must absolve him. Between the two, the 
presumption is in favour of the penitent rather than of “the others”, 
who, no matter how cocksure they may be, might well have been mis- 
taken, as so often happens when there is question of other people’s 
business. However, St. Alphonsus says that if he had damning in- 
formation about a penitent from such reliable witnesses that he could 
not but be morally certain that the penitent is lying, he would not dare 
to absolve him, as the principle—credendum est etc.—has its applica- 
tion when there is a case of doubt and not when there is moral cer- 
tainty against the penitent. A confessor would be justified in follow- 
ing this opinion of the saintly Doctor. 

(b) If the confessor’s information is, likewise, extra-sacramental 
and the result of his own personal experience, e. gr. he saw the peniteat 
commit the sin, then he must do everything to convince the penitent of 
his guilt. If the latter persists in his denial, he must be refused abso- 
lution for he is evidently not disposed to receive it. 

(c) If the confessor’s information is sacramental e. gr. derived 
from the confession of the penitent’s accomplice in sin, the confessor 


cannot do more that interrogate in very general terms or in such a way 
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as not to jeopardize the seal. If the penitent denies the sin—the con- 
fessor can absolve absolutely or, better, we think, conditionally. 
Applying all this to the present case, should it arise, we can take 
it that the confessor knows for certain that the penitent is guilty of a 
very grave sin. His knowledge is extra-sacramental but obtained 
from the very best source, the penitent herself. _ But could it be that, 
subjectively, she did not commit a grave sin? Had there been no dis- 
cussion on the point with the priest prior to the operation, one could 
conceive the possibility that she may have been in good faith. But the 
previous discussion which actually took place, and which from certain 
unpublished remarks of our correspondent appears to have been a very 
lively little affair, rules the possibility of good faith on her part out of 
court. Her conscience could not have been very much quietened by the 
fact that she told our friend that he was “a very hard man’. It will be 
easy enough for the confessor to find out, directly or indirectly, whether 
or not the penitent may have been already absolved. W have said above 
what the confessor should do if he can believe that she has been 
absolved. Here, we shall take it that everything leads him to think 
that she has not been absolved. And, in the circumstances, one can 
hardly conceive any legitimate reason that would excuse the penitent 
from the law of integrity. In such a state of things, the duty of the 
confessor, as far as we see it, is obvious. In case the penitent makes 
no mention of the operation, he will have to jog her memory. If she 
denies the fact of sterilization, he must ask her, then, to be good 
enough to reconcile her extra-sacramental and her sacramental state- 
ments. If she does this to his satisfaction, he can absolve her; if she 
fails to do so, he must refuse her absolution. If she admits the fact, 
but persists in denying its sinfulness, he must patiently try and make 
her see the futility of setting herself up agains the official teaching of 
the Church. If he succeeds in convincing her and leading her to a real 
repentance, he should absolve her, though, absolutely speaking, there 
may sometimes be another obligation with which she may be bound to 
comply, or at least to show her readiness to comply, as proof of her 
sincerity. If, for instance, the harm that was done could be undone by 
another operation, e. gr. ligatures removed, she would really be bound 
to submit to this. | However, this is a point on which the confessor 
would be justified in observing a prudent silence if he had reason to 
believe that its manifestation would only result in putting his penitent 
again into bad faith without any good result. Finally, if the penitent 
refuses to be convinced of the sinfulness of her conduct, and, conse- 
quently, refuses to repent of it, there is no option but to send her away 
unabsolved. ‘ 


JOHN J. NEVIN. 


Liturgy 


I. CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK IN THE FACULTY 
MAIOR. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Having been recently appointed to a parish with several outside 
churches and wishing to extend to as many parishioners as possible an 
opportunity of taking part in the various sacred ceremonies of the 
liturgical year, I would be grateful if you would discuss in the pages of 
the A.C.R. the following matters before I apply for requisite permis- 
sion from my Ordinary. 

1) In the case of Holy Week, I believe that the ceremonies accord- 
ing to the abridged form for smaller churches may be carried out in 
the outside churches. However, in the consequent absence of my 
assistant priests, am I permitted to use the same form in the central 
church? If High Mass is to be celebrated it will have to be at an hour 
inconvenient for many people and the faculty does not seem to me to 
make that necessary. 

2) In what sense is “distant” to be understood in this faculty: 
Must it be such as would render attendance at any other church morally 
impossible ? 

3) May this faculty be used on the first two days only of Holy 
Week, omitting Holy Saturday? 

4) May the faculty be extended to public oratories ? 

5) What is the law regarding the carrying out of Holy Week 
ceremonies in the chapels of convents or religious houses ? 

6) May Low Mass be celebrated on Holy Thursday morning in 
a semi-public oratory ? 

HEBDOMADARIUS. 
REPLY. 

It will be well to set out the faculty in question. It is contained 
in the Formula Maior, the pagella of faculties delegated to Ordinares 
by the S. Congregation of Propaganda for a period of ten years com- 
mencing January Ist, 1941. In virtue of this faculty (No. 10), the 
Ordinary may permit the Holy Week functions to be carried out in 
distant churches according to the special rite outlined by Benedict XIII 
for smaller parochial churches, in which the requisite number of min- 
isters or the appropriate choir is not available for the solemn carrying 
out of these ceremonies ; provided that it is established that due precau- 
tions are taken to ensure the reverence due to the sacred mysteries and 
that no occasion for abuse will arise. Further, when not even this rite 
can be carried out, the Ordinary may permit, in the aforesaid churches, 
one Low Mass, in place of a Solemn Mass, on Holy Thursday.” 

This faculty contains two modifications of the corresponding 
faculty, contained in the Formula Secunda Maior. — Firstly, in the 
latter pagella the Ordinary’s faculty was to grant this permission “in 
ecclesiis sui territorii”; now he is restricted to churches which are 
“dissitae.” Secondly, in the circumstances outlined in the latter part 
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of the faculty, the Ordinary could permit a Low Mass to be said on 
Holy Saturday as well as on Holy Thursday. 

To reply to the queries of HEBDOMADARIUS: 

1. His assumption that the ceremonies of the abbreviated form 
of the Memorial Rituum may be permitted in the outside churches is 
correct, provided that these may be classified as “distant.” This fac- 
ulty should not be curtailed even though the absence of the assistant 
priests in outside churches means in effect that the central church is 
reduced to the status of a “lesser parochial church,” by reason of there 
being insufficient clerics for the solemn ceremonies. For the faculty 
itself contains no such restriction. It is a privilege which, according 
to Canon 67, is to be interpreted according to its own content, neither 
extended beyond nor made less than what it states. Moreover, it may 
be supposed that the legislator foresaw this very situation in making 
provision for distant churches. Furthermore, the purpose of the 
faculty is to enable as many as possible to participate in the Holy Week 
ceremonies; and, indeed, it seems preferable that a larger number, 
from several districts, participate in the abbreviated rite than that a 
smaller number be present at the solemn ceremony. 

2. The term ‘‘distant” does not require so restrictive an interpre- 
tation as HEBDOMADARIUS suggests—namely, that attendance at 
another church should be morally impossible. In practice, it is likely 
that the outside church falls into the category of “distant’’ from the 
mere fact of its having been established for the convenience of the 
people. It must have been recognised that some degree of inconvenience 
was involved in going from that district to the central church. Even 
where this inconvenience is not considerable, it is likely that the faith- 
ful have developed such a mentality that they will not be easily per- 
suaded to attend the central church; for them, their church is “dist- 
ant. 

_3. The reply is in the affirmative. These habitual faculties are 
equivalent in law to privileges praeter jus. (Canon 66.). According 
to general rules one is not bound to make use of a privilege; he is 
equally at liberty to avail himself of it in part only. 


4. Yes. Canon 1191 of the Code enuntiates the principle that 
public oratories are governed by the same law as churches. All sacred 
functions may be performed in a public oratory, provided that it has 
been dedicated in perpetuum to public, divine worship by blessing or 
consecration, on the Ordinary’s authority, and provided that the rub- 
rics do not prescribe otherwise. It is not doing violence to the tern: 
“churches,” then, to include public oratories. Of course, the condition 
of being “distant” has still to be verified. \ 

5. These chapels are usually semi-public oratories. Canon 1193 
defines their status as follows: 

“In semi-public oratories, erected according to law, all the divine 
offices and ecclesiastical functions may be carried out unless the rubrics 
rule otherwise or unless the Ordinary has made some exceptions.” 

If, then, the requisite clerics and choir are available, the cere- 
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monies may be carried out in solemn form. Otherwise the Ordinary 
may grant permission for ceremonies in the shorter form in virtue of 
the faculty under consideration, provided that the chapel is “distant.” 
Again it does not seem to do violence to the terms of the faculty 
if these oratories are included in its ambit. The affinity in law be- 
tween church and semi-public oratory is sufficient reason for this in- 
terpretation. Certainly, the purpose of the concession—to enable the 
faithful to take part in the ritual of Holy Week—is just as capable oi 
fulfilment in many such chapels. 

Some chapels, e.g., of boarding schools, juniorates etc., are un- 
doubtedly “distant” in the physical sense. In cases of novitiates or 
convents of enclosed sisters it may well be argued that the chapels are 
morally “distant”, inasmuch as the rules of noviceship or of enclosure 
prevent access to the church. 


6) Following the line of reasoning advanced in the preceding 
reply, the answer is in the affirmative, provided that the oratory in 
question is “distant.” 

* * * x 
II. PRIVATE REQUIEM MASSES. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1) According to the A.C.R., Vol. III, 1926, p. 62, the privilege 
of celebrating three Requiem Masses a week cannot be used on a day 
when the Sunday’s Mass is resumed for the first time. According to 
the Ordo, which reproduces the faculty of celebrating such Masses, the 
resumed Sunday’s Mass is not enumerated as being amongst the days 
on which the privilege may not be used. What course is to be fol- 
lowed in this matter? 

2) Regarding the privilege of saying outside of Lent etc., three 
Requiems per week. 

(1) When only one day for a Requiem is permitted by the Rub- 
rics, may a Double be used from the remaining days of that week if 
a priest intends to say only one Requiem during that particular week ? 

(II) When using the privilege is it of obligation to choose the 
required days from feasts of double (minor) rite in preference to a 
double major? 

(IIL) If one says the Mass “in die obitus” after receiving news 
of death, does this privileged Requiem limit the three “Missae Quoti- 
dianae” for that week, so as to allow only two of the latter Masses ? 

ENQUIRER. 
REPLY. 

1) The Reply in the A.C.R. referred to by Enquirer is concerning 
the Australian Privilege of 1888, granted by the Holy See to the 
clergy of Australia and subject to the general restrictive laws of the 
Rubrics regarding Votive Masses. Thus it is that the resumed Sun- 
dav’s Mass is enumerated amongst the excepted days. The Ordo, on 
the other hand, in the passage referred to by Enquirer, sets out the 
faculty conferred on Ordinaries in the Formula Maior. This is a 
wider concession in the sense that it admits of fewer exceptions— 
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namely, Doubles of the First and Second Class, Sundays, privileged 
ferials, vigils and octaves. her 

2) (1) Yes. The faculty itself contains no restrictive clause 1n 
the sense suggested by the query. There is no general consideration of 
liturgical law which would warrant its introduction. 

(Il) No. Again, the terms of the faculty do not include such a 
restriction of choice. 

(III) No. The faculty is granted for the celebration of private 
Requiem Masses. A privileged Mass such as the Mass “in die obitus p 
does not curtail the faculty. 

*k xk * x 


Ill. OMISSION OF MATINS AND LAUDS WHEN MASS IS 
CELEBRATED IN TWO DIFFERENT CHURCHES. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Does the privilege of omitting Matins and Lauds on Sundays 
when Mass is said in two different churches extend to Holy days of 
obligation and November 2nd, when Mass is said in two and, in the 
latter case, in three different churches ? 

PRESBYTER. 
REPLY. 

This faculty was first granted to Archbishop Polding in a Rescript 
of 1847. He was authorised therein to declare dispensed from the 
recitation of Matins and Lauds priests of Australian dioceses bound 
to binate in different churches on Sundays or Holydays of obligation. 
The original rescript was lost and, as a result, some doubt was raised 
as to the authenticity of the concession; although older priests always 
asserted most emphatically that the privilege had really been granted. 
As the result of a new search the document was found in the Archives 
of Propaganda and a duly authenticated copy was forwarded to the 
Apostolic Delegate on 29th November, 1924. The Bishops of Aus- 
tralia subsequently decided to grant the dispensation in terms of the 
Rescript to the clergy of their respective dioceses. 

The query of Presbyter is readily answered by an examination of 
the terms of the Rescript. The dispensation is granted for Sundays 
and Holydays of obligation. No mention is made of All Souls Day— 
perhaps it was overlooked in the framing of the document. 


IV. FLOWERS ON THE ALTAR. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

During certain seasons of the year, when natural flowers are un- 
procurable, the Sisters Sacristan of certain churches persist in decor- 
ating the altar with artificial flowers, made of cloth or paper or wax. 
What is the mind of the church regarding the use of flowers on the 
High Altar for Mass or Benediction? Has any ruling ever been given 
forbidding the use of artificial flowers? \ 


WONDERING. 
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REPLY. 


Regarding the use of flowers in general, it should be said that 
natural flowers are an appropriate decoration for the altar. Both the 
Ceremoniale Episcoporum and the Memoriale Rituum authorise the 
usage, which is very ancient. It is a simple, yet dignified manner of 
honouring the Creator by means of the beautiful creatures of His 
hand. 

In regard to their use at Mass, there are some particular rulings. 
Generally speaking, flowers should not be placed on the altar during 
Mass (or vespers) when black or purple vestments are used. — But 
this rule also bears some specified exceptions—the feast of Holy Inno- 
cents, Quinquagesima, Sexagesima, and Septuagesima Sundays, the 
fourth Sunday of Lent (Laetare), and the third Sunday of Advent 
(Gaudete), Rogation days and the Vigils of Saints. 

At Benediction—a function not strictly liturgical—flowers are placed 
on the altar in all seasons and on any day. 

As to artificial flowers—the Ceremoniale is also an authority for 
their use. However, it mentions flowers made of silk, indicating plain- 
ly that they should not be cheap or tawdry. It is obvious that a dis- 
creet taste should be employed in the use of any decorations for the 
altar, particular care being taken to avoid what is undignified or cheap 
or what savours of the theatrical. This is particularly true in regard 
to artificial flowers. 

x * * 


V. USE OF BIRETTA ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

Are you aware of any authority that prescribes the choir to re- 
main uncovered at Vespers and Tenebrae on Good Friday? I have 
consulted Martinucci, Fortescue, Baldeschi, Lane and Ahearne on the 
matter, and there is both explicit and implicit mention of the biretta 
being worn as usual. The only exceptions, furthermore, noted by 
these authors in regard to Tenebrae are that bows to the choir are 
omitted and a genuflection to the cross is to be made by all. No men- 
tion is made of the biretta’s being removed. 

ENQUIRER. 
REPLY. 

We are aware of no authority who prescribes this practice. Furth- 
ermore, as ENQUIRER points out, the implication in enumerating the 
exceptions referred to is that there is no departure from the usual rules 
regarding the biretta. 

JAMES CARROLL. 


Bonk Reviews 


“THE CLEAN OBLATION,” by Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C, Line- 

han & Shrimpton, Melbourne. PP. 316. 

This work merits the close attention of every priest and student 
of theology. Inspired by a deep devotion for the Holy Sacrifice and a 
firm conviction of the strength of his thesis, and adhering closely to 
the pronouncements of the Church and constant voice of Tradition, 
the author takes us to the very depths of our theology. In a masterly 
fashion he gives us the fruits of wide reading and earnest considera- 
tion. The chapter dealing with the teaching of pre-Tridentine theo- 
logians is particularly interesting. But, perhaps, the most remarkable 
feature of the work is the fact that Father Forrest has given us a 
purely theological treatise wholly produced in Australia. This obser- 
vation, apart from the truly valuable contents of the work, should elicit 
a warm welcome for this book on the part of the clergy. Let us hope 
it may be the harbinger of many more of its kind. 

Not everyone will agree with everything in this work. The 
author does not spare Father de la Taille and his adherents. Some 
will not be content with the author’s opinion of the specific element 
which constitutes a sacrifice; others will hold that he does not do fuli 
justice to St. Thomas on this and other points; others will rightly 
maintain that a more detailed treatment of the Mass as a real, mystical 
immolation, evidenced by the external sacramental separation of the 
Body and Blood, would be desirable, since it forms the apex of the 
work. 

Unfortunately, there are many useless repetitions of things not 
pertaining to the central thesis; many irrelevancies and catchy phrases 
repeated ad nauseam; many references of a personal nature in the body 
of the text which should have been relegated to foot-notes. This sub- 
jective element, this frequent and forcible intrusion of the authoi’s 
personality, tends to mar what is for the most part, an excellent objec- 
tive study. 

T.M. 


* *K * * 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE, A Practical Commentary on the Mass, by 

Peter Wachter, O.S.B. Pustet, New York. 1945. 280 pp. 

2 doll.50. 

_ This book, written with an avowedly devotional purpose, eschews 
discussions on comparative liturgy, disputed theories and_ historical 
development. Such erudition as it displays is wisely subordinated to 
the main intention of helping devout followers of the Roman present- 
day liturgy so to enlarge their knowledge that their devotion may be 
increased. 

The book is divided into four main parts. The portion styled 
“Introudctory” deals with the name and purpose of the Mass, the altar 
and its furniture, the chalice and its appurtenances, the vestments, the 
liturgical year, and lastly, woman’s part in the Holy Sacrifice. The 
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remaining three parts deal, in order of occurrence, with the prayers and 
ceremonies of the Roman Mass as it is to-day, and conclude with an 
interesting chapter on the fruit the Mass ought to bear in our daily 
lives, making us ‘““Redeemers of the World’, and “Apostles of the 
world”. 

The author throughout gives us abundant proof of solid and prac- 
tical piety and of a wisdom, doubtless acquired during his long years 
as Benedictine Master of Novices. Though the style is somewhat dif- 
fuse and too exuberant perhaps for some tastes, it is happily free from 
vagueness. The author shows admirable ingenuity in centering around 
the words, gestures and instruments of the Roman liturgy a great 
wealth and abundance of noble and practical thoughts. One has only 
to observe the appropriate handling of such apparently unpromising 
material as the two lists of Saints in the Canon, and the three Old 
Testament Witnesses (Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech) to be con- 
vinced of his power of using his knowledge of Scripture, pious authors 
and the spiritual life, as well as his imaginative faculty, to illustrate a 
point. He may appear to wander far from the point at times, but 
such excursus always enriches the considerations. 

Such a breadth of development of each individual prayer and 
gesture must, of course, tend to obscure at times what the author would 
appear to consider the very essence of devout assistance at Mass. That 
is the offering of our lives and selves to God with Christ as payment of 
our debt of praise, thanksgiving, reparation for sin, and service of the 
Divine Majesty. Still one cannot have everything at once, and the 
assidous reader, and we hope there will be many, can easily make the 
necessary reference each prayer to the main purpose, when the author 
himself omits to do so. 

The defects of this book are few if we bear in mind its purpose. 
It might perhaps have been better to indicate that the interpretation of 
the word “Missa” quoted from Father Gihr is solid but not certain. 
The chapter which sets out to explain the almost total exclusion of 
wwomen from the service of the sanctuary in unnecessarily long, and the 
final explanation suggested will strike some at least as comical. It is 
a praiseworthy thing to try to give reason for doctrine and practice, but 
the reason given must be adequate and not far-fetched. The method 
of assisting at Mass suggested to those who come to church without a 
prayerbook would be rather above most of them. It would serve those 
who sought seriously to vary the use of the Missal with a more medi- 
tative following of the great action of the Mass. 

To conclude, this book is warmly recommended to all those 1:ter- 
ested in deepening and widening in themselves and others an intelligent 
and vious appreciation of the Holy Sacrifice in its present-day Roman 
setting. It will be particularly welcome to teachers who wish to sup- 
plement and fill out the outline explanations of shorter devotional works 
on the Liturgy. Students of scientific liturgy will find in it an interest- 
ing example of the way in which the dry bones of liturgical studies can 
be put to practical use by wise choice and wide erudition, AR. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY. By Rev. Denis O’Shea,C.C. Pp. 224. 7/6 
(in England). M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. 1944. 
This book is worth buying and keeping. It begins with the jour- 

ney to Bethlehem and ends with the death of St. Joseph; and all this 

matter is treated with simplicity, learning, and unaffected piety. 

The learning is not paraded—references are relegated to the back 
of the book—and though an occasional passage is rather dry, this is not 
from any weightiness of style but from the effort to give the back- 
ground ‘of an event before coming to the event itself. Slightly irritat- 
ing is the author’s habit of quoting verse whose connexion with the 
matter is sufficiently tenuous and whose spirit is sometimes quite out 
of keeping. But this is a small point. 

Copious use is made of the events and words of Our Lord’s later 
life for illustrating these earlier years. This is a real help for under- 
standing both the early and the later years. Moreover it is sound as 
a method, much sounder than an indiscriminate use of other docu- 
ments—Josephus, the Apocryphal Gospels, the Talmud. The author 
does not neglect these other documents, but generally speaking his use 
of them is careful. Nevertheless, some quotations from them seem to 
the present reviewer not well chosen: the patron of a happy death, for 
instance, is represented on p. 218 as being “exceedingly troubled” as 
death approached. Not very wise, also, seems the quoting of apocry- 
phal accounts in order to reject them with scorn; this would be in place 
in a solely scientific work, but The Holy Family, we take it, is meant 
to help devotion, and lengthy quotation of what is false is not a true 
help. 

Taken as a whole, however, the book is a very useful one. It will 
help the devotion of its readers and should be a treasure-house for 
preachers and teachers who want matter on Our Lord’s early life. 


E.G. 
* * * * 
MEDITATIONS OF ETERNITY FOR RELIGIOUS, by the 
Venerable Mother Julienne Morell, O.P. From the second 


edition, edited by M. J. Rousset, O.P. Translated by the Domini- 

can Nuns, California. Pustet, 1945. 146 pages. 2.50 dollars 

CUS .AS); 

This book, as the preface claims, is the first English rendering of 
these meditations by the above-named venerable Dominican nun, who 
died in her monastery of St. Praxede, Avignon, in 1653, at the age of 
59, after filling many important posts there including those of Mistress 
of Novices and Prioress. She was a person of great linguistic and 
philosophical attainments even before embracing the religious life. A 
brief eulogy of this remarkable woman is given at the beginning of the 
work before the preface which sets forth the purpose of the book and 
explains certain omissions from it. 

The subjects treated include meditations on God’s everlasting love 
for us, His loving call for a return of that love, the two eternities of 
bliss and woe between which we must all choose, and, as well, medita- 
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tions on what, with this alternative before our eyes, we must do and 
avoid. Hence the conferences on the capital virtues and vices. Prayer 
is also treated, and, under the title Helps to a Blessed Eternity, such 
matters as the Blessed Sacrament, Our Lady, the Saints of the Domini- 
can order, are also introduced. There is, by way of an appendix, a 
series of meditations called Preparatory Exercises for Religious Pro- 
fession. 

One pleasing feature of this work is the copious use of Scriptural 
texts which, hereafter, may be associated in reciting the Office and 
elsewhere with the thoughts developed out of them in this book. Some 
of the meditations, for example, those on the eternal love of God and 
our Lord’s benefits to us, while repeating well known truths, are 
charming by their sincerity, occasional originality of expression and 
spiritual grace. The like praise cannot be given to some very dis- 
jointed chapters, such as that on the Dominican Saints, where the 
treatment is excessively slight and jejune. The later meditations on 
the love of God, while assuredly the outpourings of a holy soul, are 
disappointing by their vague lyricism unaccompanied by deep thought. 

Throughout the book there is a tendency to lack of development, 
which makes the matter, as treated, unsuitable for beginners or those 
in need of further explanations. There is also a lack of practical 
advice, especially in the matter of prayer. We have been prepared for 
this in the preface, but, nonetheless, it is a lack and would have to be 
made up for outside the book. 

Some single statements in the book call for comment. It is not 
admitted by all that in hell the punishment for the venial sins of the 
damned is eternal. The writer makes this statement (p. 30) without 
anyl qualification. It is stated that the devils spend their eternity in 
devising new tortures for the damned. It would be well to state the 
authority, if any, for this (page 39). Again we are told that careless- 
ness with regard to venial sins leads to mortal sin. This is true if 
properly understood by those who are clear on the distinctions between 
venial sins called deliberate and indeliberate. The book makes no such 
distinction. 

To resume, those already trained in the way of meditation and so 
capable of developing for themselves thoughts, deep, useful but very 
briefly expressed, may find in this first Englishing of the work of a 
noble soul much both to delight and to profit them, Those, however, 
who look for that medley of practical advice, wider development and 
depth of thought usually found in Retreats and Retreat Manuals will 
be disappointed by the absence of the first two. The preface to the 
book, apparently by the translators, appears to hint at this. We agree 


with them. 
A.R. 
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THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES (with Australian History 
Supplement), 112 pp. Price, 1/-, plus postage. Printed and 
distributed by the Advocate Press, Melbourne. 

For years we have been looking for something concise, accurate, 
and complete in itself on the Middle Ages. Now we have it in the 
publication by the Catholic Education Office, Melbourne, of Part IV of 
its History syllabus—The Story of the Middle Ages, by the Sisters of 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. It is the first of a series of six 
History Readers, suitable for Primary Grades, which should meet a 
long-standing need. 

It is interesting to note that in 1934 Dr. Beovich, now Archbishop 
of Adelaide, then Director of Catholic Education in Victoria, obtained 
Departmental approval for the proposal that Catholic schools in 
Victoria study their own History syllabus, the syllabus being accepted 
in lieu of the State Department’s own syllabus. There is no external 
examination in History at the primary-school stage to complicate 
matters. This arrangement with the Education Department has made 
possible the publication and use in the Catholic schools of this new 
series of History Readers. 

The ignorance displayed by many past pupils of our schools on 
the subject of the Middle Ages is colossal. What is connoted by the 
term? What centuries did the Middle Ages embrace? What was the 
influence of the Church in those days? What is meant by the Euro- 
pean tradition in Literature and Art? What of the social and econo- 
mic life of that time? of the work of the Guilds? of the independence 
of the working man, The answers to these and other questions are 
set out in a clear, simple style, aided by constant reference to contem- 
porary documents, and by admirable illustrations. | Above all, this 
little book shows how the Faith permeated the daily life of men in 
those Ages; for men realized then the why and wherefore of their 
existence in this world. 

Although the Story is intended for the use of pupils aged eleven— 
plus, readers of a much older age will find in it pleasure and profit. 
At the least, we can expect to see half a dozen copies in each classroom 
library, especially in our secondary schools; at the most, we can hope 
that every pupil of our schools will, sooner or later, be given the 
opportunity of possessing his own copy. 

We would suggest, when a reprint is called for, a recasting of the 
paragraph on the title “The Divine Comedy’ (p. 79), the deletion of the 
problem on p. 73, a review of the pronunciation of ‘troubadour’ (p. 
80), and, on the same page, a rewriting of the sentence, ‘This was due 
to the great Pope Innocent ITT’. 
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